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faithfully Yours: 


Half a Century of Service... 


To Secretaries, Underwood has long meant the very 
last word in typewriter performance and conve- 
nience of operation. 

This confidence started that day fifty years ago... 
when Underwood’s forward-minded founders hit 
upon the design that made the typewriter possible 
in its present form. 

It freed typists forever from struggling with the 
blind-writing handicap of its predecessors. 

Visible Writing let typists see the progress of their 
work for the first time ... everything from “Dear 
Sir” to “Yours truly.” 

The speed and efficiency of this revolutionary ma- 
chine was regarded as one of the wonders of the day! 

Business clamored for Underwoods ... and yearly 
production zoomed from 500 to hundreds of thou- 
sands. But, Underwood’s pioneers have never 
stopped improving. 

This spirit . . . enriched by their inventive genius 
and engineering talent . . . made Underwood the 


“Typewriter Leader of the World”... 

... won Underwood new laurels for its mass pro- 
duction of carbines and other war essentials... . 

... will again thrust Underwood ahead of all com- 
petition in the quality and quantity of its production. 

Today’s Underwood . . . a masterpiece of type- 
writer engineering ... challenges all other machines 
to match its brilliant, effortless performance. 

It has advantages that every secretary likes and 
looks for in a typewriter ... touch, speed and ac- 
curacy ... with a score of time and effort-saving 
features to brighten and lighten her day. 

It symbolizes the spirit of the entire Underwood 
organization to serve ... to help speed your day’s 
business .. . to remain “Faithfully yours.” 


UNDERWOOD 
CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Copyright: 1946 Underwood Corporation 


.- +» TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 























Is this the SECRET of 


LOS ANGELES 


LEADERSHIP . live and a place to work? 
Why is one Pacific Coast city led only 










Why is one city preferred 
over all others in the West as a place to 























by Chicago and New York as a rich mar- 
ket place? 


There are many reasons...all of them 


* ut Hy 
TP Ea Anges gm, we. baliove, backed by an impressive array of facts. But 


will enjoy greater growth and development than any li te ite 0 clead Senne Heel 
> >] . 


ether sagion tn the Unied States. Many competent analysts believe that it is 
“It has for many years been the most progressive the secret of Los Angeles’ preferred posi- 


retailing market in the country. tion, because nowhere else does this com- 





bination of conditions flourish. 
‘Because of the natural advantages of living, as 





The accompanying statement by Mr. J. 
well as working, we believe more outstanding execu- 





W. Dart, president of United Drug, Inc., 
tive personnel can be attracted to Los Angeles than any 


other single city in the United States. 





admirably sums up the unique quality of 





| this region. 
‘For these reasons and many others, United-Rexall In evaluating new plant factors, don’t 
. has moved its executive headquarters to Los Angeles. overlook the human factor. It is the plus 


value you get when you build your indus- 
. “Our plans call for an expenditure of more than 


P $5,000,000 in Southern California in the next two 
years.’ 


trial future in Los Angeles. 











J. W. Dart, President 


UNITED DRUG, INC. 
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Los Angeles City-Owned 
| DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 









IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
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The Symbol 
that helps to 
sell 








en sales value of any trade-mark is only as great as the recogni- 
tion and preference awarded that trade-mark by the buying 
public. 

The public does recognize the U-S-S Label. Consumers do regard 
it as an assurance of quality steel. And in the past, they have shown a 
decided preference, in their buying, for products which bore the 
U-S-S Label. 

This acceptance of the Label has resulted from the most extensive 
sales and promotion program ever put behind a trade-mark in the 
steel industry, and from consistent advertising of the Label, over a 
period of years, in the nation’s most widely read periodicals. 

Before the war, the U-S-S Label on any product made with steel 
was a definite sales advantage. And as such items become more 
plentiful again in the stores, the U-S-S Label will once more help 


them to sell faster, more easily and in greater quantities. 


Pi Aces ea 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more infor- 
mation on the use of U-S-S Labels are invited to address inquiries 


to United States Steel, P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEELY 
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ABOLISH THE OPA? 
Should the Price Control Act be extended 


































































Special Workers and Foremen Answer: Why Has Work- to run beyond its present expiration date, on 
Articles er Output Dropped?..Forbes Survey Bureau 18 June 30? Will abolition of controls lead in- 
i 2 b “- evitably to inflation, as Chester Bowles con- 
My Biggest Mistake”—Lar ry Gubb tends? Or will it circumvent the dangers of 
T.C. McClary 20 inflation by resulting in a sharp spur to all- 
. ‘ out production, as claimed by NAM presi- 
20 Tips for Tomorrow’s Sales...... Cy Norton 21 a ees R. Wason? . . 
4 “77° These are issues of vital significance to 
Canada—World Trader...... A. Wyn Williams 30 anni Desi: Secdiddiies jin. damaie alib 
Guide Post to Wall St.—1. Introduction to the ps be ee 1% wey Pm the —_ by 
Cade Wik | Se ~ ongress within the next lew weeks. 
ock Market Josep h Mindell 38 In the May 1 Forses, therefore, we'll 
Weighing the Prospects for Farm Equipments present the _— of the ———e ~ —- 
E. A. Krauss 40 opponents on this critical subject: Chester 
Bowles, speaking in favor of a renewal of 
7 — pricing agen and , — oA 
: : ason, voicing the opinions of those w 
Forecasts Washington Preview.............. Gene Robb 11 feel that OPA is retarding full-scale produe- 
The Business Pipeline 12 tion. Here is “must” reading for every busi- 
ey ta eee ness man interested in the future of the 
ET Ss Oe Pees ee 36 American way of life. 
Stock Market Outlook........ Harry D. Comer 44 


THE NATION REPORTS 


Investment Pointers....... Joseph D. Goodman 45 
P Also scheduled for our May 1 issue is 
. Forses’ monthly spotlighting of the latest 
Features : business and industrial trends, developments 
pen Fact and Comment............... The Editor 15 and conditions throughout the country. 
il ° Reported, as always, by special on-the- 
Seusiann Rygeattin in Poaent Meats...The Editors 24 seb odiccen Seniantts enleun thuineaie shah 
America Through Foreign Eyes.............. 26 from coast to coast, this first-of-the-month 
, round-up is designed for the busy executive 
Behind the Labor Scene..................4. 29 who wants compact but comprehensive cover 
Whe's Mowe .....2cicsei tae des 31 age of sectional developments and opportin> 
ties of general and particular interest to 
PEE Se ee Fee sy pee 32 his own business. Watch for “THe NaATIon 
Aviation Trends........ Reginald M. Cleveland 35 seen 
EY SD: nes rcccaeecteseee sess 42 ANALYZING WALL ST. 
Business Information ... 2... ccccccccccccss 43 Continuing our new policy of supply- 
ing F ’ read ith a -greatl ded 
NE iis ss sist, setyendcn ons 43 scusinaaiiaduiiaionanaae 
Thoughts om the Business of Life M4 : cial developments, our May 1 issue will fea- 
1 alae > oe ture—in addition to Joseph D. Goodman’s 
Cover design: Bert Kirchheimer “INVESTMENT Pointers” and Harry D. 
Photo: Ewing Galloway Comer’s “MARKET OQOUTLOOK”—two more 


timely and important articles interpreting 
; the Wall St. scene. 
B. C. FORBES & SONS PUB. CO., 120 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1], N. Y., U. S. A. The first, Joseph Mindell’s second story 


B. C. FORBES, Editor and Publisher in his series: “Gunz Post To WALL St.,” 


M . ’ : , ¥ will analyze and evaluate, in easily under- 
} alcolm S. Forbes, Assistant Publisher. Managing Editor: Charles Furcolowe. Associate  <tandable. non-technical language, the vari- 
Editors: George Wolf, Elmer M. Shankland. Feature Editors: Washington News Bureau, ous cnlaail now employed in interpreting 
Gene Robb; Foreign Press Digest, A. Wyn Williams; Aviation News, Reginald M. Cleve- the market. 

land; “The Nation Reports”: Arthur Griswold (Eastern), Oral S. Pflug (Midwest), Eugene The second, by E. A. Krauss, will analyze 
Cervi (Western), Marvin Cox (Southern), Charles F. Berry (Pacific), David Mack (New those Pe whose comings are likely to 
England). Financial: Joseph D. Goodman, Harry D. Comer. Contributing Editors: Vernon stand up best under the severe price squeeze 
Brink, Albert Fancher, William Hurd Hillyer, Ross Holman, H. S. Kahm, Cy Norton, jow foreshadowed in many sectors. 

Roy Rutherford, Herbert Gay Sisson. 


Vice-President and Business Manager, R. E. Kline. Vice-President and Director of Advertiss "MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 
ing and Public Relations, Frank H. Burns. Vice-President, Bruce C. Forbes, General Motors 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Advertising Representatives: E. E. Weinstein, New York; Ewing- 42nd in thi 1 Z ls th 
Hutchison Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; Everard P. Meade, Statler Building, blu fm : eR Seth pare no 7 
Boston 16, Mass.; L. A. Weaver, Rhodes Haverty Building, Atlanta 3, Ga.; James A. Town- cm . S —" Fu - ds aie “a S sth’s 
send, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif., and 606 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; “°" 2 Se 


Lond . a : : error lay in his tenacity in clinging to a 
on Office: Efficiency Magazine, 87 Regent St., W.1. narrow, provincial way of thinking. How he 


Forses: Twice monthly. Entered as second-class matter, September 17, 1917, at Post Office, finally recognized and corrected his mistake 
New York, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1946, B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing —a mistake that was literally stifling his 
Co. G. Weiner, Secretary. $4 a year; Canada and foreign $1 additional; 25 cents per copy. career—makes provocative and profitable 
Requests for change of address must be received three weeks before date of issue. reading. 
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Next issue’s “biggest mistake” story, the 








With VOICE WRITING 
I find I can be in 
two places at once! 





Outside contacts demand a large part of his time. 

But desk work is heavy, too. 

Trying to be in two places at once was wearing him down— 
Until he turned to VOICE WRITING. 


Now he talks away his desk work—leaves his recorded 
voice behind—and has double the time for outside calls. 


Thousands of executives have discovered that the Edison Electronic 
VoICcEWRITER can provide extra hours almost miraculously out of nowhere. 
Maybe it can do the same for you. Let an Ediphone representative show 
you—on your own work—whether it can, and how. Just phone Ediphone, 
your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. V4, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West., 
Toronto 1, Ont.) 








EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Inflation creeps upwards as Washingte, 
stimulates wage boosts. 


A halt must be called soon—or else! 


Most stocks are less inflated than most 
farm commodities. 


Nix on more farm subsidies. 


Lowest-yielding corpérate bonds are 
unprecedentedly high. 


Next urgent tax reform: Elimination 
of double taxing of stockholders. 


Should come in 1947. 
Life insurance, happily, is mounting. 


Expect enormous expansion in travel 
this Summer. 


Russia calls herself peaceful—but acts 
pugnaciously. 


Home-bullding lags lamentably. Tee 
many curbs. 


Eat less. 


This will improve your health—and 


that of millions abroad. 


Strikes still sap recovery. “There 
should be a law.” 


John L. Lewis invites Caesar Petrillo’s 


fate. 
The freezing industry is getting hot. 
Wanted: Victory gardeners. 


Autos, tires should now come speedily. 
Also other things. 


UNO: Uncertainty Not Over. 


Prosperity could be spelled: “Produc- 


tion.” 


Truman is now being tested. Novem- 
ber will tell, 


Road building should feature public 


expenditures. 


Prediction: The Russian bear will decide 
to become more forbeariag. 
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Asphalt helps bring 
the Springhouse to you 


Few of us have access to a springhouse, 
but today insulated coolers, refrigerators, 
railroad cars and motor trucks virtually 
bring the springhouse right into our 
homes. The delicate tastiness of butter, 
for instance, is carefully protected by 
modern materials and equipment. 
And Flintkote asphalt insulation coat- 
_ings do a number of vital jobs on most 
types of refrigeration equipment. Ap- 


plied to the steel bodies, they prevent 
corrosion and form a stable base for the 
insulation. Applied to the outside of the 
insulation, they seal out moisture, insur- 
ing permanent high insulating efficiency. 

Since these Flintkote insulation coat- 
ings are odorless themselves, and will 
not absorb odors, they help bring you 
foods with ail the original springhouse 
freshness. 


Yes Flintkote Makes Many Things... 


In addition to insulation coatings and 
waterproofing materials for steel, wood 
and concrete, Flintkote makes sound 
deadening materials... paper boxes and 
containers . . . expansion joints . . . indus- 
trial floorings and cements... rug 
backing compounds...rubber dis- 
persion products... adhesives. 

deckings and floor coverings and, 
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| PROTECTION 


PILIN “BICC) fa 


of course a complete line of building ma- 
terials. The extensive research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities of 
Flintkote are always at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 
54, California; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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READERS SAY 


INDUSTRY'S NEW PROBLEM 


The foresight, daring and toil of the Amer. 
ican industrialist have won for the U. §, 
the present leading place in world economy, 
Many difficulties have been overcome. . . 
But now he has to overcome the difficulties 
of getting workers to work and to keep on 
working. 

A science and an art of successful labor 
relations will probably have to be developed, 
as the science and art of producing, adver. 
tising and selling have been developed be. 
fore. The best pay in the world is evidently 
not enough to keep workers working. New 
ways have to be found. The personnel man. 
ager will have to become as efficient as the 
production or sales manager. The means 
may be the same as those of the sales man- 
ager: persuasion (compulsion is good only 
in totalitarian countries). 

What about a prize-winning contest in 
your magazine for the best replies to the 
question: “What can industry do to keep 
the workers working—the best pay in the 
world being evidently insufficient?” I hope 
: oP. Z. Dausxt, Babylon, L. I., 


DISAGREES 


Please discontinue sending me your maga- 
zine. . . . I thoroughly disagree with your 
principles and attitude towards workers.— 
Martin Lutsen, New York, N. Y. 


AGREES 


Within a short period I have become en- 
deared to your magazine. Its information is 
instructing and its pages drip with inspira- 
tion and encouragement to those who have 
not succeeded as well as their preparation 
would warrant. Your paper renews one’s 
faith, strengthens one’s courage and rein- 
forces one’s confidence in the opportunities 
ahead. 

Haven’t you got your line-ups wrong in 
the present hoop-de-do in our economic life? 
Isn’t it a battle between the executives of 
organized labor vs. the executives of unor- 
ganized stockholders, rather than labor 
against management? To me, it is the direc- 
tors of one group struggling with the other 
for the profits. I have never found the 
workers themselves hard to handle if reason 
is used.—Henry Bisson, Springfield, Mass. 


“ADS AND ALL” 


I look forward with anticipation to every 
issue of Forpes and read it from cover to 
cover, ads and all. Even the ads are educa- 
tional and help to keep one posted in regard 
to what is going on in the business world. 

R. E. Love, Oakland, Calif. 


STIMULATING 


To me, in this war-weary old country, 
Forses comes as a refreshing and very real 
treat. I have only recently been released 
from the Royal Air Force and, believe me, 
the stimulating influence of Forses is inval- 


uable in my efforts to get re-established in | 
the chaotic business world. I keenly look | 


forward to its regular arrival—W. H. C., 
Reading, England. 


FORBES 
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a *9,000,000 unit | 


of Government-Owned Surplus 


POWER SUPPLY AND 
‘| RECTIFIER EQUIPMENT 





| 312,000 K.W. DC «+ « Located at Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 

1¢ 

FOR QUICK SALE 

a 

ur Made by General Electric, Westinghouse, This modern wartime installation, with acqui- 

i. Allis-Chalmers and others. sition cost of $9,000,000 for,equipment only, is 

offered for sale as a unit on a negotiated basis. 

138,000 V. AC Everything complete, except 21 of the 138,000 

* 60 cycle to V. transformers are without coils and cores. 

ra- and 33,000 V. AC ( 650 V. DC Inspection may be arranged by appointment. 

ws 25 cycle Dismantling, packing, loading and shipping at 

e's purchaser’s expense. Offers to purchase will be 

in- H. T. Switchgear, H. T. Transformers 


received now and until May 27, 1946, with the 


Phase Shifting Transformers sale, if made, to be consummated within a 





1? Rectifier Transformers reasonable time thereafter. War Assets Ad- 
of ministration reserves the right to reject any or 
we oy Amp. Rectifiers, Control Board, all offers to purchase and to extend the period 
ec: and all auxiliaries. of sale. 

h 

a 

_ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 


Details of the equipment, with illustrations, diagrams, conditions of sale, and 
other helpful material are contained in a book available upon request to War 
ery © Assets Administration, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. (Telephone Hanover 
2-2000, Extension 460) or to any of the other Regional Offices listed below. Ask for 
“‘Power Supply and Rectifier Installation, Maspeth, N. Y.” book of specifications. 
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on OFFICES LISTED BELOW ARE TEMPORARILY IN 

+" RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION AGENCIES 

look Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham - Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Helena - Houston - Jacksonville 
C,, | Kansas City, Mo. - LittleRock + Los Angeles - Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New Orleans + New York - Oklahoma City 

Omaha - Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. - Richmond -~ St. Louis - Salt Lake City - San Antonio - San Francisco - Seattle - Spokane - Cincinnati 
ES Fort Worth (Telephone 3-5381) 412-B 
ANS REBORN sv 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND TURNS THE ‘JEEP’ UPSIDE DOWN 


SO YOU CAN SEE WHAT MAKES IT “TICK” 




























































































































REAR DRIVE AXLE 
ay yy A POWER TAKE-OFF FRONT DRIVE AXLE 
drive, teams with the ...at center furnishes ... gives extra traction 
front-drive axle for power for compressor and pulling power 
tough jobs. or generator mounted when you shift to 
4-wheel - drive. 
Pri 
fo: 
Th 
co 
ar 
No 
POWER TAKE-OFF 
--.at front can 
winch, blower ot lo 
trifugal pump. Ne 
ern st 
Bl 
SPRINGS AND ¥ 
SHOCK ABSORBERS cl 
‘yEEP’ ENGINE aa eager for Ss) 
easier riding. 
TRANSFER CASE .-seemer Rene of m. 
AND TRANSMISSION the world - famous b 
...gBive wide military “Jeep. S 
POWER: TAKE-OFF Sorwesd, 2 sovense. 
... at rear furnishes power 
for spline or pulley drive. 
i 
1 
D 
Look under the Universal “Jeep” and you'll see why road. All this you get, when you...GET A “JEEP.” P 
it has pulling power surpassing anything its size, plus The versatility of the “Jeep”’ fits it for a thousand 
versatility no other vehicle matches. You'll see why uses—as a truck, light tractor, runabout, a complete C 
it will pay you to...GET A “JEEP.” standby power unit for industry. § 
The power heart of the “Jeep” is the mighty If you need a vehicle to tow factory trailers... 1 
Willys-Overland “Jeep” Engine, proved by billions of deliver men, tools and power anywhere, despite I 
miles of driving in military “Jeeps” the world over. weather and roads...serve as a pick-up truck and 
To get the fullest use of that surging power, the runabout—GET A “JEEP.” 
“Jeep” has two driving axles—front and rear—and Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


a transfer gear giving instant choice of 2-wheel or 
4-wheel drive, and speed range from 2 to 60 mph. 

Its power-take-off points—front, center and rear 
—make the “Jeep” a highly efficient mobile power 
unit that takes power to the job, on or off the 


ear, 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS-OVERLAND 
10 
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President Truman starts his second year in the White House in hopes that the economic 
forces which have made his role so difficult in recent months will come to his rescue. 
Through all his troubles he has remained optimistic that the nation will turn the 
corner and restore him to the popularity he knew at war's end. If it can possibly be 
arranged, the rounding of the corner must be achieved by Fall--early enough to affect 
November ballots. - 


























His past, present and potential difficulties with Congress will look like a 
love-feast when compared with the Republican-controlled House that may be voted next 
November unless he can get the country back on its feet. This prospect explains the 
strenuous efforts being made to put the Democratic house in order. 



















BUSINESS MEN who are betting on OPA's demise figure to lose their bet. Not only is 
the agency's continuance virtually assured, probably for nine months, but the new 

charter is unlikely to contain amendments which will really cripple OPA operations. 
Stabilizers Bowles and Porter will be walking a tight-rope for the next few months. A 
misstep to one side means all-out inflation. A slip in the other direction means a 

blight on post-war reconstruction, postponement of prosperity hopes, severe political 
setbacks. 






























Their course will be to use every device at their command to stave off further 
increases in the cost-of-living. Some rises will be inevitable and a 10% jump in 
living cost indices will result over the long haul, but ground will be yielded slowly. 
Decontrol, often in the form of suspension of rules that can be reinstated, will be 
pushed in non-HCL lines. 










CONSTRUCTION RESTRICTIONS adopted to implement the so-called veterans' housing pro- 
gram mean delay not only for badly needed low-cost homes but also important indus- 
trial projects which the Government's own blueprint expected to boost employment and 
production. Even though the most necessary of private industry's expansion plans are 
Slated to get a green light, the red tape, confysion and uncertainty will cause a 
Setback. 






















Administration, chiefly at the local level, ‘will determine the effect of the ban 
on non-essential building. The advisory committee set-up involves numerous defects, 
including the possibility of political and other pressures to get permits. Some 

committees will be liberal, realjstic. Others will say "no" to most every applicant. 
















SUBSIDIES as an “easy way out" for the various geedivemeats in which the Administra- 
tion finds itself will come under increasing fire. More and more Congressmen are 

coming to realize that the wartime expedient is fast becoming a peacetime habit. . 
Even most recipients of subsidy payments object to them, and the Congressional farm 

bloc hopes to substitute price raises for the handout from Washington. 

















Chief argument of subsidy proponents is that the direct solution, raising prices, 
has a bad psychological effect. They claim scrapping food subsi- (Continued on page 13) 
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PLASTICS The research chemist has done his part; now it's up to the production man; 
So the industry is gearing itself for turning out larger-size objects, is 
getting ready to thrust aside mechanical limitations which up to now have restricted 
its output to relatively small items. In the offing: boats, furniture, wall panels, 
luggage and full-sized radio cabinets. However, many problems remain to be overcome 
before the industry enters full commercial production. For example, means to keep hand 


labor at a minimum must be found, while full advantage must be taken of the materials 
handling methods common to other industries. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY Short supply of many items in the U. S. has caused a reversal in the 
disposal policy. Present practice is to encourage the return to 
this country of new or serviceable commodities or equipment now stored throughout the 


Pacific by the Army and Navy. This property includes such vital items as building 
materials, construction and automotive equipment. 





AGRICULTURE Clouded situation: What appears to be a very severe feed shortage is 
chiefly a matter of abnormal feed distribution, according to one 
report. This view is apparently borne out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures, which indicate that there's no basic over-all shortage of feed in relation to 
livestock numbers. On the other hand, feed manufacturers claim that there's not 
enough feed to continue feeding the present numbers of livestock and poultry on cur- 
rent scales. They also charge government policies with responsibility for widespread 
bartering and black market operations, which are diverting existing supplies from 
regular trade channels and causing the worst feed crisis in history. . .. Significant: 
Despite the emphasis on lack of grain supplies, it's reported that shipments of feed 


grains in recent months have been above pre-war norms, have approached near-record 
levels. 


HOUSING Encouraging: Some segments of the lumber industry are producing at a rate 
sufficient to permit the building of 500,000 homes a year. However, this 
output is still about one-fourth below wartime levels. ... Half of the total increase 
in cost of building homes since pre-war days is attributable to three factors: (1) re- 
sort to the black market for critical items, (2) production of many items only in 


higher-priced luxury grades, and (3) heavy overhead expenses incurred while waiting 
for delivery of materials ir short supply. 


PETROLEUM Ominous? Record high level crude production in 1945 was achieved by forcing 
production in many major fields at rates in excess of those generally 

thought to be good. Conclusion: we must become a substantially larger importer of 

petroleum. What's needed: deve lopment of new and improved techniques for finding oil; 


more equitable prices to encourage exploratory drilling; the discovery of important 
new reserves. 


TEXTILES Prediction: Wool textile supply will set an all-time peace peak in 1946-- 
output is now running at a rate of 425,000,000 yards. Paradox: Men's 

clothing still remains in short supply. Why? Present high rate of demand, plus the 

lack of inventory in the hands of the trade. Real reason? Manufacturers claim that 
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OPA price policy is destroying the tradi- 
tional pattern of production and distri- 
pution--in place of production of essen- 
tially needed fabrics, they are forced to 
produce lighter-weight, lower-cost materi- 
als which can be made at a profit, or at 
least without a loss. Dismal outlook: It 
looks like only a small percentage of 

the possible yardage of men's and boy's 
coatings and suitings can be made in 1946 
under present conditions. 


METALS If and when a buyers' market re- 
turns, watch for an intensely 
competitive struggle between steel and 
aluminum for markets. The transportation 
and construction fields will be the prizes 
contended for. . . . Despite heavy war- 
time drains, nickel ore reserves are said 
to be higher than in the last pre-war 
year. An upward trend in sales is con- 
fidently expected=--due to many war-devel- 
oped devices requiring this metal--as well 
as wider peacetime usage. . . . Discour-= 
aging: the critical supply situation in 
copper, tin, lead and zine shows no sign 
of improvement, might hinder output of 
many products, seriously affect building 
activity. 


AUTOMOTIVE fTruck manufacturers are more 
optimistic: though only 
85,000 motor trucks were turned out in 
January and February, it's now estimated 
that over-all 1946 production will reach a 
million units. One proviso, however: if 
remaining supply problems on parts are 
overcome. . . « Having chalked up a sacri- 
fice of about a million passenger cars 
Since V-J Day, manufacturers hope to make 
up for lost time, are planning to produce 
between two and three million cars in the 
remainder of 1946. Here again they prob- 
ably will be bedevilled by unequal pro- 
duction progress among their suppliers, 
who are working under the handicap of 
hundreds of price regulations. 


LABOR Controversial issue of veterans’ 
super-seniority remains to be 
Settled by the U. S. Supreme Court. Score 


So far: two court decisions for, two 


, against, with one judgment for being re- 


versed. Trend? Some corporations are 
revising their policies, are swinging 
Over to the position taken by the unions. 
Meantime, employers are likely to be 
Plagued with back pay claims from non- 
veterans as well as veterans, pending a 
definite ruling. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) - 


dies would lift food prices 8%, cost-of- 
living 3.5%. That would be enough, in 
their view, to set off a new race for 
higher wages, cause greater evils than 
subsidies. 


VETERANS' CZAR would be created under leg- 
islation sponsored by Sen. Myers, Penn- 
Sylvania Democrat. His idea involves a 
Co-ordinator of Veterans Affairs whose 
assignment it would be to tie together 
efforts in behalf of vets by Federal, 
State and local agencies. 





Thanks to Russia's foreign policy, exten- 
Sion of the draft is almost a sure shot 
now, but probably for less than the year 
the Army seeks. The six-week extension 
which has been proposed would enable 
catching high school graduating classes, 
as well as stall off consideration of a 
further extension till mid-year. By then 
most of the legislation now pending will 
have been acted upon. 





Note: Universal military training is 
a dead duck for this year. The Army had to 
choose between continuing Selective Ser- 
vice and compulsory training. Facing 
realities in an election year, the gener- 
als plunked for the politician's idea 
of the lesser evil. Merger of the armed 
forces has also met a cool reception. 








Opponents of the 65¢ minimum wage bill are 
more hopeful now. Whereas the most they 
had hoped for was to reduce the new mini- 
mum to 55¢, with a subsequent jump to 65¢ 
instead of '75¢, coupling of the farm price 
boost with the legislation may kill the 
whole bill. Truman has promised a veto 
if the measure changes the parity formula.. 





CONGRESS will take an informal recess over 
Easter, with no major legislation to be 
considered until May. Overloaded commit- 
tees will stick to the job but most 
members will go home to commune with the 
voters. The final two months of the fis- 
cal year will witness action on a rash of 
appropriation bills. 

Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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More Penicillin... 


because Nickel guards purity... prevents spoilage 


@1968,T MN, Ce, 
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Production of this miracle drug begins 
with cultures of green mold. As the mold 
grows and thrives, it secretes small 
amounts of penicillin. 


Equipment must be kept sterile, for even 
the meager yield can be reduced or com- 
pletely wiped out by the presence of the 
slightest amount of foreign bacteria or 
other contamination. 

To aid in keeping output high... to 
protect every gram of this new hope of 
health . .. penicillin manufacturers call 
on your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. “Un- 
seen” because it’s combined with other 
elements to produce corrosion - resisting 
stainless steel, Inconel, Monel and other 
Nickel alloys needed for safe processing. 


Tanks, trays, tables, filters and other 
equipment made of these materials resist 





Scene from Penicillin Plant, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 


corrosion... remain smooth and easy to 
keep clean and sterile... help prevent 
contamination. 

In the manufacture of many other im- 
portant pharmaceuticals, the friendly 
hand of Nickel is at work, guarding prod- 
uct purity ...and you. 

In these and countless other ways this 
versatile metal is your “Unseen Friend” 
...as much a part of your daily life as the 
dentifrice you use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


.Your Unseen Friend 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


By THE EDITOR 


Labor Laws Subvert Prosperity 


American prosperity will be constantly jeopardized until 
existing labor statutes are corrected. The House of Repre- 
sentatives shows that it realizes this disturbing fact, but the 
Senate thus far is pussyfooting: as demonstrated by the 
overwhelming House majority favoring the Case Bill, the 
cowardice shown in the Senate by emasculating it. 

The latest illustration of how every American citizen, 
every American business, is at the mercy of labor leaders 
is provided by the action of John L. Lewis. Having won 
victory after victory over coal mine owners because of 
our unconscionably lopsided labor legislation, he is once 
again behaving cavalierly, defiantly, treating operators, 
the Government, and the American public as if they were 
serfs, pariahs. 

“Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right,” is an 
age-old, tried-and-tested adage. Regulation of organized 
labor has not been settled right. There still is one law 
discriminatory in favor of labor, other legislation dis- 
criminatory against employers. This is wrong, impossible, 
untenable. Until our legislators muster enough courage to 
mete out equal treatment to unions and employment-pro- 
viding enterprises, America cannot hope for economic 
peace and prosperity. 

It is one thing, politically, to clip the wings of a Caesar 
Petrillo, having relatively few (musician) followers; an- 
other thing to lay down the law to Lewis and his hundreds 
of thousands of unjonized coal miners. Public sentiment 
must exert itself if our Federal legislators are to be im- 
pelled to enact equitable legislation. 

The November elections will throw light on how the 
pendulum will thereafter swing. 


* 
Never be satisfied with self, 
only with others. 
* 


Build Sales Fences Now 


“We cannot begin to fill the deluge of orders offered us. 
Why spend money on building up a sales force or for 
advertising?” That represents the attitude of many man- 
agements today. , 

It is crassly shortsighted. It is the antithesis of business 
statesmanship. . . . 

What of tomorrow? What of next year and the next? 

Which companies will be best fortified when supply 
overtakes demand? As sure as sunrise such a time will 
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come. Indeed, with our enormously expanded production 
facilities, this time probably will overtake us sooner than 
expected by those who do not look beyond their nose. 

Wise executives take a long-range view. Almost any 
outfit can prosper during economic sunshine. But when 
sellers outnumber buyers, then what? The answer is easy: 
The organizations which have studiously developed the 
most efficient sales forces, which have kept their institu- 
tions and their products most prominently before the 
public, will eclipse those which were penny-wise, pound- 
foolish, which concentrated solely on garnering good-time 
profits and neglected to invest adequately in insuring 
future patronage. 

James Stillman, who built up the biggest bank in 
America, once declared to me: “Many a banker and other 
business man has been ruined by. snatching a one-dollar 
immediate profit instead of working for an ultimate ten- 
dollar profit.” 

Too many concerns are foolishly following that course 
at this moment. 

Build your sales fences NOV. 

* 


No business responsibility or ambition justifies 
neglecting to guide your own child. 


* 


Our 71,000,000 Insured Menaced 
The 71,000,000 thrifty, forehanded Americans who have 


saved money and invested it in life insurance policies are 
gravely menaced by two problems confronting owners 
of policies, “both of which arise from the operation of the 
Federal Government’s fiscal policies,” to quote President 
Thomas I. Parkinson, of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; namely, “the continuing decline in the level of 
interest rates, and the continuing increase in prices and 
the cost of living.” 

Deeply concerned over current fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems, naturally, are other insurance executives such as 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Metropolitan Life; Carrol 
M. Shanks, president of Prudential; Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of Mutual Life; George L. Harrison, president 
of New York Life. 

In brief, the Federal Government’s persistent pressing 
down of interest rates is making it more and more im- 
possible for insurance companies to obtain adequate return 
on their multi-billion-dollar investments; and, of course, 
to the extent that inflation develops, the purchasing value 
of each dollar paid to beneficiaries of life insurance poli- 
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cies will be reduced. Pertinently points out President Park- 


In 1945, for example, we were able to earn only 2.81% on our 
assets, whereas not so many years ago we earned a full 1% more. 

If prices continue to go higher, all life insurance policyholders 
and their beneficiaries will eventually find that the dollar which 
they are paid will not purchase the goods and provide the services 
which were planned when their policies were taken. . . . 

To summarize, unless the present inflationary trend is halted, 
there can be no escape from the fact that your insurance will cost 
you more and more; its proceeds will buy you less and less; and 
in order to provide the same amount of protection, you would have 
to buy more and more insurance... . 


Can anything be done about it? We believe there can be, but it 
must be done by you. If you are troubled, as we are, by the present 
inflationary trend, you can quickly and forcefully bring your con- 
cern to the attention of your public officials, and particularly your 
Congressmen and Senators, and register your desire to have steps 


taken to halt it. : ‘ 

The Editor of Fores, always an enthusiastic believer 
in and owner of considerable life insurance, most heartily 
endorses the foregoing exhortation. But it behooves every 
life insurance company and executive in America to take 
the initiative in acquainting their 71,000,000 policyholders 
with the facts, with the menacing outlook, and to wage 
an adequate campaign to stir them into effective action. 
Only organized effort can achieve the profoundly-desired 
objective. 

Not one lawmaker would knout the frugal individuals 
and families who have conscientiously sought to safeguard 
their financial future if even one-tenth of the 71,000,000 
policyholders jeopardized were to protest to their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Washington. 

* 
Doff your hat to inventors, entrepreneurs. 


wv * 


Give Young Blood Leeway 


The strenuosity of the long war years has taken heavy 
toll among our elder industrial and other business leaders. 
Many stayed actively—even feverishly—in harness, for 
patriotic reasons, longer than they had anticipated. Young- 
er executive blood is now coming to the top. Quite often 
elder statesmen become either chairman or vice-chairman 
when a younger man is elected president. 

The tendency too often is for the oldsters to continue 
to exercise control, to apply brakes when the new blood 
plans progressive action. 

This is shortsighted. Of what avail to infuse new vitality 
into management if, at the same time, leeway isn’t allowed? 
One of these younger executives, promoted to a highly 
responsible position, complained to me the other day: 

“I am disappointed. The old guard in the company are 
too conservative. I am finding it almost impossible to 
move them to adopt forward-looking plans and policies, 
to inaugurate steps which, looking ahead, I regard as most 
important. If they wanted to continue as before, why did 
they elevate me? I feel mainly responsible for our future. 
But how can I function efficiently unless I am given reason- 
able scope, elbowroom, permitted to spend money to fortify 
our future, when, as I can very clearly see, competition 
will become terrifically keen. For example, we have im- 
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proved and enlarged our plant, our production facilities, 
At present we have far more orders than we can fill. But 
I want to develop export business against the day which 
I’m sure will come, when we will need foreign outlets. But 
I am having a terrible time selling this idea.” 


So, so many times during the last forty years I’ve noted 
that, when the towering head of an enterprise passed on 
and others took the helm, instead of the business, as freely 
predicted, going to pot, it was gradually pushed to new 
heights. This has many times been true in the case of 
what was a “one-man business,” meaning that the founder 
dominated everything and everybody. In these days of 
huge corporations, where the head or heads are not “the 
whole show,” it should be less difficult for go-getting suc- 
cessors to achieve new records. 

Pick the right kind of young blood. Then give them 
leeway. 

* 


Discouragement deadens. 
* 


To Labor Heads 


Until things are produced they cannot be consumed, en- 
joyed. Too many heads of labor unions have not realized 
this, judging by the tactics followed by many of their 
followers. One of the most disturbing economic develop. 
ments is the reduction in output per worker, a fact recently 
emphasized by young Henry Ford. Intelligent union lead. 
ers should charge themselves with the responsibility of 
driving home to their followers that nobody can get some 
thing for nothing, that it is not permanently possible to 
garner a full day’s pay without performing a full day’s 
work, that workers, organized and unorganized, constitute 
the majority of the nation’s consumers. 

Labor leaders should communicate and reiterate to their 
people that a more abundant life, a more abundant supply 
of the necessaries, the comforts and the luxuries of life 
can be attained only by abundant, maximum production, 
that if they produce only 75% of what they are capable 
of producing with reasonable effort, they cannot hope, in 
the long run, to acquire more than 75% of the thing: 
they desire. America cannot hope to have genuine pros 
perity—America would have no right to expect genuine 
prosperity—unless her people exert themselves conscien- 
tiously to earn genuine prosperity. Scrimping on work, 
on output, must inevitably lead to scrimping of consump 
tion. 

As our—perhaps inevitable—labor troubles are being 
settled, it is incumbent upon labor leaders to impress upon 
workers the A.B.C.’s of economics, to impress upon them 
that they cannot hope to reap more than they sow, thal 
they cannot hope to consume more than is produced. The 
Biblical declaration, “By the sweat of your brow thou 
shalt labor and bring forth,” is eternally true. It is the 
vital duty of those who aspire to guide large bodies o! 
workers to convince them of this elementary, inescapable 
fact. Thus and thus only can true, prosperity be achieved. 
not only for unioneers but for all, for the nation. 


FORBES 
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One-Way Migration 





For sound and compelling reasons, more and 
more industries are coming South . . . joining 
the year ’round, one-way migration of industry 
to this land of opportunity unlimited. 


Industrial leaders realize that mild climate 
permits “all the year” operation, and offers 
real savings in plant construction and main- 
tenance costs. 


Purchasing agents and production managers 
know the importance of nearby and abundant 
raw materials, and low-cost power, fuel and 
water. 


Personnel managers appreciate the value of 
an ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 
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workers who are ready, eager and able to per- 
form the myriad tasks of modern industry. 


Sales managers see the South’s great con- 
suming market with its steadily increasing 
purchasing power. 


And traffic managers know they can rely on 
the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System for 
all-weather, efficient, economical mass trans- 
portation service to bring supplies to the fac- 
tory and to take finished products away. 


No wonder industries are migrating here to 
stay, after they “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrweeT E. Reon 


= 
President 


= SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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FORBES SURVEY BUREAU 


' Workers and Foremen Answer: 


Why Has Worker Efficien 


HY aren’t industrial workers 
turning out as much production 
per hour today as formerly? 

With many manufacturers alarmed 
over this decrease, which, in some 
cases, has exceeded 40% in their em- 
ployees’ output, the Forses Survey 
Bureau has just completed a poll in 
representative plants in the center of 
the nation’s industrial empire to deter- 
mine some of the causes for this situa- 
tion. On the basis that the men physi- 
cally closest to the production scene 
are best qualified to tell their own 
story, a cross-section of typical fore- 
men and workmen immediately under 
them on the production lines was sur- 
veyed. 

With their views tabulated separate- 
ly to reflect basic differences of opin- 
ion, it was revealed that these two key 
groups are in relative agreement on 
only nine of 17 fundamental points 
that have an important bearing on 
the effectiveness of their daily per- 
formances. On the eight other factors 
they are widely split in their thinking. 


PRINCIPAL REASONS 


Asked to designate what factors con- 
tributed chiefly to lessened efficiency 
on the part of themselves and their 
fellow workers, they were nearest to 
agreement in opinions that changes in 
products, stepped-up production de- 
mands, poor supervision and faulty 
production planning have affected 
their efforts most adversely. They were 
also in close agreement in opinions 
that lack of employee interest in the 
company and lack of company interest 
in 1 orkers were the causes of much 
present inefficiency. There was only 
a 14% spread of opinion on this sub- 
ject. 

Next, they were c'osest to agreement 
on the contention that loss of skilled 
workers tu the military services had 
caused disruption of their efforts, and 
they were only from 17% to 20% 
apart on the view that new operating 
methods, war production fatigue and 
lack of adequate job training projrams 








Stepped-up production demands, poor planning, changes in 
products and poor supervision head list of worker-foreman 
explanations for reduced efficiency. Lack of teamwork be 
tween management and workers is also charged 





have upset their proficiency. But from 
there on the answers of the foremen 
and workers separated. 

Points on which they differed most 
sharply, stated in order of their in- 
creasing divergence of opinion, were: 
checks made on their output, buck- 
passing and split authority on de- 
cisions, lack of co-operation from man- 
agement, lack of up-grading as skills 
increase, influx of inexperienced m:n 
and women, poor working conditions 
and, finally, the claim that there is not 
enough incentive for workers to pro- 
duce as much as before. 

Split authority in the plants and 
buck-passing by management repre- 
sentatives, along with poor supervision, 
rated importantly on the list of work- 
er complaints. They pinned responsi- 
bility, in many instances, on faulty 
practices that grew out of the rush for 
war production. Poor supervision 
drew criticism from 30% of the work- 
ers and 20% of the foremen cited this 
same thing as a factor in their trou- 
bles. 

Of the workers, 47% asserted that 
split authority above them created diffi- 
culties and 26% of the foremen agreed 
that the tendency towards buck passing 
affected their productiveness. Com- 
ments on this were provocative and in- 
dicate a need for some organization 
revisions as reconversion moves ahead: 

“Lack of co-operation between su- 
pervisors and workers,” declared one 
workman, “and lack of respect for 
supervisors who were upgraded too 
rapidly during the war is the biggest 
single factor in the decline of produc- 
tion.” 

Another asserted: “Eighty per cent 


of today’s foremen couldn’t have held 


down a shop job before. The company 
had to take any kind of worker during 
the war. Use of special purpose ma- 
chines made this possible. In peacetime 
we use all-purpose machines, on from 
one to 100 jobs, and the foremen just 
haven’t the skill to boss these lines.” 

Better job training is needed, it was 

claimed by 33% of the foremen, but 
only 13% of the workers agreed. On 
the point of whether up-grading a: 
skill increases occurs rapidly enough. 
43% of the workmen contend it isn’! 
to 20% of the foremen who feel like- 
wise. 
Closely allied with these views was 
the statement of 43% of the workers 
that new operating methods have ad- 
versely affected their output. Seventy- 
four per cent of the foremen took 
contrary stand. In the related field of 
product changes, 26% of the foremen 
thought this had slowed down produc- 
tion and 21% of the workers thought 
the same. 

There are some indications that 
management may have assumed an un- 
realistic attitude in scheduling produc- 
tion and may be over-reaching not 
only its own limitations, but taxing 
the staying powers of employees. /n 
the opinion of 43% of the workmen 
and 40% of the foremen, stepped-up 
production demands have actually been 
met with less output. 

One workman observed: “In our 
plant the big trouble is crowding. 
There’s more work now than before or 
during the war. Consequently, we are 
jammed with both workers and jobs. 
There’s too much hurry. We need 
better scheduling of both orders and 
jobs.” 

“They’re overloading us,” another 
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ba declared. “Our company is using out- take second place as the greatest deter- 
in dated time, engineering and produc- rent of this kind to production. 
tion standards on an entirely new job.” Loss of skilled workers to the mili- 
m General working conditions in the tary services and the corresponding 
e plants came in for criticism as one of influx of inexperienced help was cited 
the top problems in the estimation of by 47% of the workmen as another of 
78% of the workmen and 40% of the the big things that has hampered their 
= foremen. Poor ventilation was the own performances. Of the first of these 
chief complaint of workers, who rated factors, 60% of the foremen also con- 
hy dirt, noise, lack of rest time, poor sidered it of prime importance, while 
ng lighting and lack of safety devices next necessary use of untrained replace- 
a in order. Foremen differed from this ments was ranked as a slow-down 
ne only in that they believe noise should cause by 73% of the line bosses. 
m 
st 
7) 
' SUMMARY 
m 
a Reasons advanced for decline in individual 
7 production per hour in recent years: 
1 
>. WORKMEN FOREMEN 
Loss of Skilled Workers to Military Services... .. 47%, 60%, 
Influx of inexperienced Men and Women......... 47 73 
is SINUS. BO PRGNEER «ove nc cccccccctccccccccccs 21 26 
6 New Operating Methods ..................50055 43 26 
. ST Ot oo da ea te cccoccece testes vevee 34* 13* 
Stepped-up Production Demands.............:... 43 40 
' Not Enough Incentive for Workers............... 82 26 
4 No Upgrading as Skill Increases................. 43 20 
i Poor Working Conditions.................0s0005 78 40 
D ts cnervconnhectsconceest ens 58 62 
; tt Sicitantedvesdscesesedeneceecedecs 52 33 
' EE BU eAUe es bod bbs secs eddaVeedevess at 50 
TR tities dossddbicce bees cone cooe 6D 33 
DD encoopscccscecccescecesers 23 16 
: No Safety Guards..............:00eeeeee 17 33 
No Teamwork from Fellow Workers............. 39 80 
No Co-operation from Management.............. 43 20 
Pt CE acccunechuenseccccccessccoces 30 20 
| Management Lack of Worker Interest............ 39 oe 
Workers’ Lack of Company Interest............. oe 53 
| Split Authority—Buck Passing Sine Givse co nemenne woe 47 26 
War Production Fatigue...................000- 13 33 
ei wccc ccc cpus esses ver 13 33 
Poor Production Planning................00ee00- 13 20 
Do You Think Production Will: 
PNPM cc ccc cccc cece cccscncccesccccee 52 60 
PE IWiwesesesecs¥beccccccccdisese 13 20 
EE DONE on ce ccecsedvescccesveccoene 21 13 
SP GED: wvonee cwenrcceccccaccesecses 14 7 
*Analysis of opinion of those who cited this 
factor indicated checks referred to were made by: 
Oe Eee eer ey er 50 50 
eh sichielacaw idee ae 6.6010 409.4600 sle'ees 25 ee 
EE op ncnecanncengse0ececnst wanes 12.5 50 
CEP MMII ccccccccccccccccsvccscecss 12.5 ° 
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Checks of various kinds on their job 
output were held out by 34% of the 
workers as reducing production, but 
only 13% of the foremen thought this 
factor significant. Of the workers who 
did rank this factor, 50% explained 
the checks they referred to were made 
by management, 25% said they were 
made by unions and 12.5% of the men 
said they were of their own doing. Of 
the foremen, 50% attributed the 
checks to management and the same 
number put responsibility on the men. 
One foreman explained: 

“Too many workers are interested 
only in how much they can get while 
putting out as little as possible.” And 
another: “Workers today are scared to 
death of a depression. They’re more 
concerned with spreading work.” 

Eighty per cent of the foremen as- 
serted that their workers are unco- 
operative and 39% of the workmen 
agreed that other employees do not 
team well with them. As to whether 
they are getting co-operation from 
management, 43% of the workers said 
they didn’t think so and 22% of the 
foremen agreed. Of the workers, 39% 
likewise contended that management 
has shown a lack of proper interest in 
their welfare. Opposed to this, 53% of 
the foremen made the claim that work- 
men have no interest in their em- 
ployers. 

Asked what they thought about fu- 
ture production, 52% of the workers 
expressed the positive view that eventu- 
ally it will return to normal, while 
13% said it will drop still lower. 
Twenty per cent of the foremen agreed 
with this, but 60% saw it increasing 
later. As for incentives, 82% of the 
workmen said there weren’t enough 
offered to cause them to do a better 
job, but only 26% of the foremen 
rated lack of incentives as a true factor 
in the production decrease. 


LACK OF MORALE 


The men behind the production ma- 
chines had other criticisms and sug- 
gestions to submit. Their comments 
touched several pertinent points and 
charted some possible courses for em- 
ployers to consider, such as: 

“Morale is still the biggest factor in 
production. We don’t have it today. It 
came naturally during the war, but the 
bosses don’t seem to think it pays off. 
At least they’ve forgotten all about it.” 

“One of the reasons for low produc- 
tion is time lost because of poor plan- 

{Continued on page 39) 
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“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE” 





“I Let Down in the Pinch’ 


As told to T. C. McCLARY 


MMEDIATELY after Pearl Harbor, 
an unprepared America faced the 
grim task of countering enemy su- 

periority long enough for our military 
and industrial machines to get rolling. 
In no small part, air-borne radar was 
the miracle that made effective coun- 
ter measures possible. And, also in no 
small part, Philco helped produce that 
miracle. 

When you mention Philco, you think 


of its quietly dynamic chairman of the ° 


board, Larry Gubb. Soft spoken, un- 
usually modest, Larry Gubb himself 
will tell you that you should think, in- 
stead, of the “Philco Family,” and the 
teamwork that played so vital a part in 
designing and manufacturing air-borne 
radar almost overnight. But the actual 
team—from John Ballantyne, presi- 
dent, to the most junior engineer in 
the company’s laboratories—will tell 
you a different story. They'll tell you 
how, in the toughest moments of the 
race, his stubborn refusal to succumb 
to the natural human tendency to let 
down was a real inspiration. No radar 
assignment, no “impossible” produc- 
tion schedule was too big and too 
tough for the company to — he 
insisted. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


During 20 years, Larry Gubb rose 
in Philco almost as rapidly as Philco 
rose in the radio field. His philosophy 
is brief. It is simply: “Never doubt 
that you can win the race.” Oddly, 
this philosophy goes back to an actual 
race and a mistake he made in college. 
He assumed that a more’ noted track 
star was so much better that he failed 
to do his utmost to win. 

“I knew I was licked before the gun 
went off,” he grins today. “I was a 
fairly good runner, but this other fel- 
low was a recognized top ranker. It 
was the 120-yard high hurdles, and 
the competition was really keen. When 
I realized, near the last hurdle, that I 
had second place cinched, I was so 
darned proud of myself that I simply 
followed the star in. Most everyone at 
Cornell was as surprised as I was that 





T. C. McCrary, a long-time contributor, spe- 
cializes in business and personality stories. 





Larry Gubb lost a race — and learned a lesson which not 
only helped him over the hurdles to success, but gave him 
a leading role in the nation’s war effort 








I'd taken second place. But there was 
one person who didn’t rush to clap me 
on the back or cheer: my mother, who 
had been in the stands. 

“That night, as young fellows will, I 
asked what she thought of my taking 
second place in that tough field. She 
was a quiet, thoughtful woman, and I 
can still remember the probing look 
she gave me before she said, simply: 
‘Well, Larry, I 
think you let 
down a bit at 
the end.’ That 
burned deep, 
because, in my 
heart, I knew 
she was right. 
I had let down. 
Though I 
might not have 
won anyway, 
there was a 
chance, if I had put in every ounce of 
fight and not merely assumed that the 
other fellow would lick me.” 

The lesson of that mistake stuck with 
Larry Gubb through the years, and 
certainly reflected itself in his leader- 
ship. Especially was this attitude pro- 
jected into the fierce drive by the 
“Philco Family” during those bleak, 
uncertain days following Pearl Harbor. 
There was a double barrel to the situa- 
tion, for Philco had previously concen- 
trated on civilian business, had ob- 
tained only a few small government 
contracts, and was still trying to get its 
first order for radar equipment. 

Several other government contrac- 
tors had been working on radar for 
many months. The competition was 
keen, the race was tough—but so were 
the Germans and Japs. American-made 
radar was needed in a hurry. Just four 
days after Pearl Harbor, an impatient 
AAF officer at Wright Field called in 
Philco and asked if the company could 


Larry Gubb 


produce one improved design of IFF 
(Identification, Friend or Foe) air. 
borne radar within 30 days. The task 
was not quite from scratch: the British 
had sent over a sample IFF unit, but 
it wasn’t suitable for American pro- 
duction. It needed technical develop- 
ment and improvements which other 
companies had failed to make in four 
months, and which AAF officers ad- 
mitted was an eight-month task. “But,” 
one of them commented grimly, “in 
that time we won’t have a plane left 
in the Pacific.” 

The story of how Gubb and the 
“Philco Family” did the job is one of 
the super-duper thrillers of industry’s 
part in the war—the hectic speed, the 
unforeseen obstacles, the need for se- 
crecy even during within-plant discus- 
sions, spies, guards, FBI, and finally a 
laboratory sealed in a railroad baggage 
car and coupled to a crack express 
train. What the sealed baggage-car- 
laboratory showed up with—in 21 
days, not 30—was not one tentative 
design, but 26 completed IFF radar 
sets, of such improvement that there 
is no record of identification mistake 
or doubt thereafter when this radar 
was in use, 

AAF officers at Wright Field were 
so impressed that they made a formal 
trip to the laboratory to compliment 
the Philco technicians, and found it 
impossible because most of them were 
asleep. For those 21 days they had 
been working until they dropped on 
cots beside their benches—20, 22, 28 
hours at a stretch. What kept them 
going? The determination to see a 
job through. And Larry Gubb’s tenac- 
ity in refusing to let up—to coast— 
until the race was over. 

Both the Army and Navy have given 
full credit to the vital job Philco 
achieved in this first IFF radar assign- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Tips for Tomorrow's 
Sales 








Here are 20 practical pointers for today’s salesmen, designed 
to infuse new life into selling techniques which have grown 
rusty from disuse in a sellers’ market 





OR salesmen these are days of 
Pi iiticatsy ona danger. But they 

are also days of real opportunity 
—days in which to build for the fu- 
ture. Instead, many are riding for a 
fall. These are the mere “order-takers,” 
salesmen who are still selling short- 
ages. Some—not enough—have a well- 
thought-out plan for building for to- 
morrow, when competition will be 
tough. 

Since the future, to a considerable 
extent, will depend upon what we do 
today, upon how we plan now, here 
are 20 sales tips for today’s salesmen 
to use in building toward tomorrow’s 
business : 


WHEN THE PRESSURE IS ON 


1. One of the toughest jobs sales- 
men face today is—when customers 
put on pressure to get extra allotments. 
“We don’t care about your quota sys- 
tem,” they say, “we’ve got to have 
more goods.” The salesman with a 
chip on his shoulder, who “tells the 
customer off,” is gaining ill-will which 
may backfire later. But the man with a 
logical, sincere and honest explanation 
can gain goodwill. To the stock query: 
“Don’t you know the war’s over?” 
one smart salesman answers, “You bet 
we do, and we’re now making civilian 
products again—and both you and I 
like that. In fact, we’re running 75% 
right now. That gives you a lot of mer- 
chandise. I know it isn’t enough, but 
soon, I hope, you'll get more. We're 
doing our very best for you and I 
know you know that.” 

2. Frequently a salesman is told: 
“Your competitors are doing better.” 
How can you combat this? Here’s one 





Cy Norton, a regular Contributing Editor 
of Forses, has had a long and successful 
career in the field of selling. 
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salesman’s reply: “Probably some are 
doing better but I know that lots are 
doing worse. We can’t control our 
competitors, but I can tell you honestly 
that we’ve gone all-out in production 
for you. Our job is to make goods for 
you to sell and we’re doing just that— 
to the limit. And when we get more 
raw materials we'll do a lot more for 
you.” The point is that if you lost po- 
sition during the war with customers 
who couldn’t get your merchandise but 
could get competitive goods, start 
mending fences now — re-building 
amicable relations for the future. 
Though you can’t give them more mer- 
chandise, you can give them sympathy 
and co-operation. Listen to the story 
of their difficulties. Most of them will 
like it. It’s surprising what sincere 
sympathy will do. 

3. How do your customers stand 
today? Have some slipped? Should 
they be replaced? What new ones have 
sprung up? Now is the time to think 
and plan your customer set-up, not 
based on pre-war but on the future. 

4. Is each of your customers 
equipped mentally and physically to 
do more business than pre-war? No 
matter how much business they’re do- 
ing, or did pre-war, they should make 
plans to do more in the years ahead. 
One way you can get dealer loyalty is 
to help them in specific ways, partic- 
ularly to help them plan and do a bet- 
ter job of selling. 

5. Are you offering the trade the 
special services of your company? For 
example, engineering services on store 
layout and signs, or merchandising ser- 
vices on display and advertising. This 
will build goodwill and result in a defi- 
nite increase in your future sales. 

6. Rumors are a dime a dozen about 
companies, individuals, products, etc., 


By CY NORTON 


but if you'll emulate the best salesmen 
you'll stick strictly to business. Don’t 
spread rumors. Don’t listen to them 
unless necessary. They not only don’t 
pay off; they’re also a waste of time. 
7. The one big thing customers want 
to know about today is — delivery. 
Some purchasing agents say that many 
salesmen still can’t seem to get out of 
the habit of saying “No.” Smart sales- 
men are now saying “Yes, but”—and 
then telling their story. It isn’t easy to 
change your attitude overnight. But it 
is necessary to give customers a reas- 
onable answer and tell them approxi- 
mately when delivery may be made. 
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Planning, not dreaming, is the answer 


8. Tell the facts about quality. If 
your merchandise isn’t of pre-war 
quality, say so—and tell why. Don’t 
under any circumstances misrepresent. 
Dealers or retailers know the score and 
appreciate the facts. Telling them the 
facts about quality will help them buy 
properly until full quality is restored. 

9. Very likely your company has 
improved products—maybe new prod- 
ucts. Here’s an important opportunity. 
Know the complete story so that you 
can present it forcefully to everyone 
you call on. Though production may 
be limited, today is the day to really 
sell the advantages of your products— 
before competitors get a chance to put 
over their story. And are you pushing 
the new uses for yayr products? In 
many cases the war developed new 
product uses which will open up larger 
markets and increased sales. To insure 
a better future, be sure all your cus- 
tomers know about the new uses for 
your products. 





10. Don’t over-sell. For example, 
don’t tell a customer: “You can’t get 
along without our stuff.” The chances 
are he can — and he knows it. And 
be careful not to over-promise, either. 
Both will boomerang. 

11. A bugaboo today for many job- 
bers and retailers is—what to do about 
inventory. Most war merchandise has 
already been moved off retail shelves, 
but a lot of things made today are still 
inferior to what will come in the 
months ahead. You can guide retailers 
in how much they order and how much 
of an inventory they can safely carry. 
Don’t over-stock your customers. Most 
products should not be “carried over” 
for the next season. 


TWO ESSENTIALS 


12. Today, many new faces are en- 
tering the buying picture. Some new 
buyers are returning service men. 
Others are assistants, now taking over 
the main job. There are two essentials 
for salesmen: first, become acquainted 
with and get to know these new buyers. 
Second, and more important, get the 
new buyers to know you and your 
lines. If you sell jobbers or retailers, 
youll find a new crop of jobbers and 
retail salesmen. These men must know 
your merchandise well before they can 
properly or effectively sell it to their 
customers. Here is a “must” to think 
about. 

13. Keep your chin up regarding 
your products. You may hear rumors 
that competition is coming out with 
new and better models, etc. Don’t 
worry about them. Instead, keep on 
selling the quality, advantages and 
services of your own product. Then, 
when you discover what the competi- 
tive stuff is, report it to headquarters. 

14. Pat your customers on the back 
whenever you can. In these hectic days, 
particularly, people appreciate a com- 
pliment. Perhaps a customer has put 
in a new store front or is moving to a 
new location or planning to expand. 
Compliment the move. It will pay divi- 
dends in interest and goodwill. 

15. Purchasing agents say that many 
salesmen are greatly disturbed over 
strikes, UNO, Russia, Fall elections, 
etc. In fact, they’re so disturbed that 
they insist on giving their views until 
they are shut off. There is no place in 
selling for talk about war, world 
events, politics, etc. First, the other 
man may not agree with you, and sec- 
ond, it doesn’t sell goods. Play safe 
by sticking to the job of selling. 


16. Are you really working hard? 
Of course, you reduced the number of 
calls per day during the war, but that’s 
no excuse for not returning to a full 
work day now. Even to customers 
where you still can’t deliver goods, you 
can explain why, tell them about the 
future, listen to their difficulties and 
plans, etc. But keep calling. Maintain 
your contacts. And keep sales habits 
good. Have a real sales story about 
your merchandise. Because business is 
good, don’t just take it easy. 

17. An essential for today’s selling 
is — be flexible. Many changes are 
ahead—in markets, products, merchan- 
dising, advertising, supply, demand. As 
changes occur, figure out how you can 
capitalize on them. This is a real chal- 
lenge—and an opportunity. 

18. Are you using your company 
advertising in your selling? You prob- 
ably didn’t during the war because you 
were too busy and it wasn’t necessary. 
But it will be necessary again, and 
now’s a good time to start. Further, it 
may take customers’ minds a bit off 
complaints on delivery or quality or 
what-not. Tell them why and how your 
advertising is being maintained, even 
increased, to develop and take care of 
future business. 

19. It isn’t too early to dig out old 
ideas about special promotions. Some 


MANAGEMENT 


day there'll be a rush for promotion 
and merchandising. Be ahead of the 
parade by preparing now. 

20. The “pent-up demand” idea is a 
soporific to ward against. Purchasing 
agents state that many salesmen say, 
“We're in for a three- to four-year 
boom. We can’t miss.” They may be 
right, but don’t you count on it. Mean. 
while, competitors who do an aggres. 
sive, helpful sales job may get so far 
ahead that these salesmen will never 
catch up. 

Today is a salesman’s dream. Every. 
body wants everything and it’s easy to 
get orders. But one thing is sure — 
some day there'll be a buyers’ market 
again.*And it may come quicker than 
you expect. The trick is to prepare 
now, so you'll be all set when it ar- 
rives. Sure, people want to buy twenty- 
three million radios, three and a half 
million vacuum cleaners, toasters, etc. 
But will they want to buy yours? 

As Bill Holler, former Chevrolet 
Sales Manager, put it, when asked why 
he was worrying when people were go- 
ing to stand in line for automobiles: 
“What’s worrying me is, whose line 
they’re going to stand in!” 

So remember, the salesman who 
looks beyond today, when there'll be 
tougher-than-ever competition, is the 
salesman who'll be on top. 


Youth Tells Business What it Wants 


we do today’s young men and 
women expect from the world of 
business? An early answer to that ques- 
tion is a vital part of business’s over-all 
post-war planning. That’s why, not 
long ago, the National Association of 
Manufacturers held a “test tube” con- 
ference at the University of Georgia. 

Purposes of the meeting were two- 
fold: (1) To learn what Georgia stu- 
dents thought of business and what 
they expected from it when they as- 
sumed their place in the industrial 
picture; (2) to acquaint the students 
with business’s own wants and desires. 

What do the students want? 

“We want jobs; jobs—and peace,” 
they pointed out. “And we very em- 
phatically don’t want the deal the gen- 
eration before us received: A disas- 
trous depression, followed by an even 
more disastrous war. We want guid- 
ance from business. What shall we 
train for? Which are the crowded 
fields? Which are open? What pro- 


fessional training is in demand? How 
much general education should we 
have; how much specialized training? 
In what fields? Business must tell us 
so that we'll know how to fit ourselves 
for useful careers in industry.” 

What results had the conference? 
Wilson Baden, of NAM’s Committee 
on Co-operation with Education, re- 
ports: 

“The purpose of the conference was 
to give the ‘business managers of to- 
morrow an opportunity to meet busi- 
ness managers of today.’ The impor- 
tant result from a conference of this 
type is that, from the students’ stand- 
point, it gives them the advantage of 
contact with management, which 
should be beneficial to them during 
their formative years. And manage- 
ment is given an opportunity to help 
broaden the thinking of students by 
bringing to them specific problems 
which they may expect to confront in 
business.—Davip MARKSTEIN. 
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‘METAL-CUTTING LUBRICATION 





Problem and Solution 
in Tapping 
Stainless Steel 


TAPPED TO A DEPTH OF %4" CHIPS WOULD TEAR 
THREADS AS TAP WAS BACKED OUT 


Knowledge of lubrication and your 
specific machining operation often 
combine to solve a stubborn and 

costly metal-cutting 


lubrication problem... 

Engineer's. “White Rodgers Elec- 

Report tric Company has been 
buying our Chillo 1000 

and using it to blend their own cut- 


reachirig the cutting end of the tap. 


“The 430 Stainless Steel tore badly 
when tapped to a depth of % inches 
with a 5/16 inch tap. It was a blind 
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and would avoid the blending prob- 
lems encountered with Chillo 1000. 


“Grade A-90 has proved so satisfac- 
tory that White Rodgers are using it 
on all stainless steel. In addition, the 
Engineering Department is specifying 
Grade A-90 on all prints of stainless 
steel jobs along with recommended 
cutting speeds.” 



























ting oils. Recently, they seemed to be 
having a difficult time in tapping 430 
Stainless Steel. 


Through continual contact with the 
lubrication problems encountered by 
industry over the years, Cities Service 
Lubrication Engineers have accumu- 
lated considerable information on 
ways and means for reducing costs and 
improving the performance of lubri- 

cants. See for yourself 


“When I checked the job, they were 
using Chillo 1000 with the charac- 
teristic attitude that if 1 gallon of 
base to 5 gal. of mineral oil is good, 





| Expert how they can help you. 
Counsel Contact your nearest 
Available Cities Service branch 


office or write to Cities 
Service Oil Company, 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, New York. 


hole and apparently the threads were 
being torn by the chips when the tap 
was backed out. Since 


Blending the blind hole had plenty 
Problem _— of chip clearance in the 
Avoided bottom below the 


threaded section, we 
changed from a 3 fluted tap to a 2 
fluted tap with a “Gun Groove” 
ground in the end to throw all the 
chips forward and thus not interfere 
with backing out the tap. 








FOR EVERY 
LUBRICATION PROBLEM 


cau Cities Service 





“This seemed to help quite a bit. 
However, the oil was still not reach- 


h ) i 
then 2 gal. of base should be twice as ing the cutting end of the tap. 


good. This was carried to the point 
where they were using a 50-50 mix- 
ture which was very viscous and ob- 
viously not cooling the work nor 





“We recommended Cities Service 
Grade A-90 for this job, because we 
felt that it had the necessary additives 
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By THE EDITORS 


ECENTLY an odd-looking super- 

market opened for business in 

midtown New York. It advertised 
meats, fish, poultry, dairy products, 
vegetables, fruits and desserts—yet not 
a single item was on display. Selling 
frozen foods exclusively, the store car- 
ries its stock in refrigerated cabinets, 
behind a semi-circular counter. Clerks 
handle rush-hour business with the 
greatest of ease. 

Except for making change, all ‘they 
do is hand ready-wrapped packages 
across the counter to the customer. 

This type of quick-service food store 
will become more and more common 
during the next few years. In fact, ac- 
cording to food marketing experts, it 
may even some day make old-fashioned 
neighborhood butcher shops as anti- 
quated as the village smithy. Particu- 
larly in the retail distribution of meats, 
stores selling pre-wrapped, household- 
size packaged portions may change our 
whole scheme of buying. The time to 
get into this sure-to-grow field is now. 

Not long ago, we took a trip to the 
‘Centralized Meat Cutting installation at 
Camp Shanks, N. Y. Here, under the 
guidance of Col. Harry L. Calvin of 
the Quartermaster Corps, the Army 
has perfected the new meat distribu- 
tion scheme which promises to alter 
the entire retail meat business. One 
butcher shop, operating eight hours 
daily, serves seven staging areas, each 
equal to a village of 10,000 adults. 


PRODUCTION LINE METHODS 


Technical Sergeant Lyle R. Sutton, 
head meat cutter at the camp, ex- 
plained how, through the use of power 
knives, sides of beef, lamb and pork 
are reduced to uniform cuts of steaks, 
chops and roasts. Using power tools, 
a GI meat cutter can handle as much 
meat in a day as six regular butchers. 
The processing follows production line 
methods, being broken down into a 
series of simple steps. One man does 
nothing but cut loins, another shanks, 
another rounds, others plates, ribs, 
briskets, chucks. In this manner, huge 
quantities of meats are handled by 
relatively unskilled butchers, under 
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Still in its infancy, the self-service, packaged meat business 


is a field with a huge potential, and requires an initial in. } 


vestment of only a few thousand dollars 





the direction of a few “key” men who 
know every trick of meat cutting. This 
same scheme, known as Centralized 
Meat Cutting, is adaptable to civilian 
marketing. 

“If I were a young man again,” 
says Col. Calvin, who originated the 
Camp Shanks plan, “I’d go to a city 
of, say, 50,000 or 75,000 and get a 
job with a retail butcher for a few 
months to learn the rudiments of the 
trade. Then I’d set up a meat-cutting 
shop to produce household-size cuts of 
meat for sale through retail outlets. 





Packaged meats could be sold at 


first through one store. Later, a 
chain of small shops, each equipped 
with refrigerated cabinets, could be 
supplied with meat cut in one cen- 
tralized cutting establishment. To- 
day’s butcher shop business is ineffi- 
cient, because a highly skilled butcher 
stands around idle for many minutes 
out of each hour, simply waiting for 
customers. Even when he is waiting on 
customers he spends half his time 
wrapping and making change. In a 
centralized meat cutting shop he’d 
spend his full time cutting meat.” 
Already, at least one man has put 
Col. Calvin’s plan into operation. He’s 
M. K. Spiegl of Salinas, Cal. One visit 
to Camp Shanks convinced Spiegl that 
Centralized Meat Cutting was the com- 


ing thing. He built a completely | 


equipped meat plant, modern to the 
nth degree, to be run as a production 
line. 

“The workers on our production line 
will be able to take a side of beef 


apart with the same economy, and for 


the same reasons, that Henry Ferd’s | 


workers can build a motor car s0 


cheaply,” he says. “Each man will do | 
one job and do it well. The most desir- | 


able final cuts, such as steaks, chops 
and prime roasts, will be wrapped, 
labelled and frozen for distribution 
through a national chain of retail out- 
lets. Less desirable “utility” cuts will 
be made into cooked dishes such as 


beef stew. These will also be packaged [ 
in inexpensive paper containers, quick | 
frozen, and sold through the same out- | 
lets ready for warming and serving.” | 


To get into the packaged meat busi- 
ness it’s not necessary to start on the 
large scale planned by Spiegl. Provid- 
ed that the operator knows meat cut- 
ting, he can get into business with a 
capital investment of only a few thov- 


sand dollars—yet he can be in an ad- | 


vantageous position to expand indefi- 
nitely. The first cost to consider will 
be that of building rental and an initial 
stock of meats. Hand meat-cutting 
tools may be rented inexpensively. 

If volume production is attempted a 
power meat saw is essential—at a cost 
of around $400. For making deliveries 
to customers a refrigerated truck is 


desirable. Its price will be about $500 


more than the cost of the same truck | 


without built-in refrigerator equip- 
ment. It’s been estimated by meat mar- 
keting experts: that one centralized 
meat cutting shop will be able to serve 
at least 50 retail outlets with packaged 
meats. This means that the first meat 
cutting shop in any locality will prob- 
{Continued on page 34) 
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PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT REPORTS 


This report not only reviews the Company's operations for the year 1945 
but it also commemorates sixty years of pioneering, progress and development 
in making electricity available to more and more people, in an ever expanding 
field of usefulness, at constantly reduced rates. 


NET EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS. 
Net earnings for 
1945 were $4,017,- 
329—a decrease of 
$1,127,605, or 
21.9% under 1944, 
However, in 1944 there was a special 
tax saving of $1,144,000, but none in 
1945, such saving being about equal 
to the 1945 decrease in net earnings. 
Thus, net earnings for 1945 were ac- 
tually $16,395 greater than those for 
1944 before the special tax saving in 
1944. After deducting full dividends 
on the Prior Preference Stock, the 
earnings per share for the Common 
Stock for the year 1945 were $1.53, as 
compared with $2.05 in 1944. Net 
earnings per share of Common Stock 
in 1944, before the special tax saving, 
amounted to $1.52. 

Quarterly dividends on the Prior 
Preference Stock were paid in 1945 at 
the annual rate of $5 per share. Four 
dividends of 30 cents per share each 
were paid on the Common Stock. 
A dividend of 25 cents per share was 
paid on February 15, 1946. 





DEBT RETIREMENT. The Company 

made payments on 
* its serial notes to 
banks on March 1 
and September 1, 
1945 aggregating 
$1,125,000, leavin 
a balance Tense 
ing on December 
31, 1945 of $2,812,500. 

From January 1, 1943 to December 
31, 1945 the Company retired $3,687,- 
500 of its bank loans and made con- 
Struction expenditures of about $9,- 
200,000, all from earnings and the 
use of available current assets. 





PURCHASE PROPOSAL. During the 
year the public utility districts in the 
Company’s territory presented a pur- 
chase proposal of $18 per share for 
the Common Stock and the redemp- 
tion of the Prior Preference Stock at 
$110 per share. As the Company did 
not receive evidence of the districts’ 
ability to perform, the proposal was 
not presented to stockholders. 

As soon as the districts are in a 
Position to do so, it is understood that 
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court proceedings will be instituted 
to determine the validity of the pro- 
posal and the legality of the tools to 
be issued, and that a favorable con- 
clusion of such litigation will enable 
the districts to furnish the Company 
with legal and financial evidence of 
ability to perform. In such event, the 
Company, in accordance with its pre- 
viously announced policy, would sub- 
mit the proposal to the stockholders 
for their consideration and action. 






MORE FOR LESS. Puget Power's av- 
erage rate to residen- 

ea a tial and rural custo- 

e mers went down again 
. in 1945, dropping 
40% under its 1935- 

1939 average, al- 

though other living costs have in- 
creased 32% in the same period. The 
year-end average rate was about 1.6 
cents per kilowatt-hour, or less than 
one-half the national average. The 
average annual use of electricity of 
such customers was more than dou- 
ble the national average. For the 12 
months ended June 30, 1945 the Com- 
pany’s average domestic customer used 
44% more electricity at a 10% less 
rate per kwh than the average con- 
sumer in the TVA area. 


COLUMBIA VALLEY AUTHORITY. 
Identical bills for the establishment 


of a Columbia Valley Authority are ~ 


now before the U. S. Senate Commerce 
Committee and the House of Represen- 
tatives’ Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

The CVA measure is more sweeping 
and far-reaching in its “planned econ- 





fare of the people of the vast region 
affected. The CVA bill contemplates 
a complete program for transferring, 
by condemnation or purchase, the 
private utilities in the region to public 
ownership and operation. The enact- 
ment of this measure would be ex- 
tremely harmful to the Company and 
its stockholders. 


TAXES: OVER $7,800,000. Taxes 
: payable forthe year 
1945 amounted to 
$7,853,166, an in- 
crease of $2,146,- 
540, or 37.6% over 
1944. These pay- 
ments to Federal, 
State and local governments exceeded 
the total amount of payroll charged to 
Operating expenses, and amounted to 
$3.47 per share of the Common Stock, 
or more than 214 times the net earn- 
ings per share of Common Stock. 

The Company’s taxes for 1945, as 
shown in the Income Statement, were 
26.4 cents of each dollar of operating 
revenues, while the average Public 
Utility District taxes were about 5%, 
TVA taxes about 514%, and the Bon- 
neville Power Administration oper- 
ated entirely tax-free. 


PUBLIC POWER SITUATION. Among 
other factors vitally affecting the Com- 
pany’s welfare, the report fully and 
frankly discusses the extent and na- 
ture of the existing and potential com- 
petition from governmental agencies. 
This competition has resulted because 
of the enactment of Federal and State 
laws granting substantial tax subsidies 
and other benefits and immunities to 
public power. 





A copy of the 1945 re- 
port to stockholders will 
be sent on request to 
Puget Sound Power & 


Arvuscle 
Rept 





omy” aspects than TVA. CVA is 1945 Light Company, Main 
charged with responsibilities affecting 9 I Office, 860 Stuart Build- 
the economic, social and cultural wel- ing, Seattle, Washington. 
NEW HEIGHTS ATTAINED Increase lo 
1945 Over 1944 Increase 
Operating Revenues $28,649,520 $2,059,982 7.7 
Electric Customers . 250,242 9456 3.9 
Energy Sold—KWH 1,745,750,208 111,118,336 6.8 
Peak Demand—KW ' 423,300 45,800 12.1 
Annual Use per Residential 
and Rural Customer—KWH 2,695 306 12.8 
Average Rate per KWH—Resi- 
dential and Rural Cus- 
tomers—cents ; 1.64 .08* 4.7* 
Bus Passengers 7,942,569 491,284 6.6 
*Decrease. 














A NEW FRONTIER— 
the State of 
WASHINGTON 


The State of Washington 
abounds in natural resources. 
It is rich in skilled labor, ma- 
chines, materials and markets. 
The territory served by Puget 
Power is endowed with splen- 
did economic and geographical 
advantages. 


The outstanding results 
achieved in war production 
have established a future for 
manufacturing in the State of 
Washington. National atten- 
tion is now focused on this re- 
gion because it has attained a 
real place in the industrial sun. 
It is felt that this State will, in 
the postwar period, move to 
new high levels of performance 
in three principal fields: viz., 
industrial development, foreign 
trade and aviation. Growing 
consumer markets for manufac- 
tured goods produced and fur- 
ther development of the State’s 
agricultural and other resources 
point the way to expansion of 
existing industries and the es- 
tablishment of new ones. 


Excellent foreign trade op- 
portunities are presented to the 
Puget Sound area, as the short- 
est route to the Orient. There 
is probably more widespread 
interest in Alaska today than 
ever before in the history of 
that territory. 


Domestic and foreign avia- 
tion will make great advances 
in 1946. It is anticipated that 
the Seattle-Tacoma gateway 
will become the terminus of an 
Oriental airline across the 
North Pacific. 


Washington, the State, which 
has been so prominent in pro- 
ducing for war, will continue 
to grow and prosper with peace, 





Sixty Years of Public Service 


Frank McLaughlin, President 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


@Y > America—Through| 
Foreign Eyes 


4 


On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments 


of foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 


way of life. 


ESPITE settlement of the steel 
and the G.M. strike, foreign 
opinion is not too optimistic 
about the future on the U. S. labor 


front: 


“At last it would appear that pros- 
pects for peace on the domestic front 
have much improved in the U. S. But 
it cannot as yet be claimed that the 
situation gives the appearance of per- 
manence. . . . It is only the United 
States alone that can fill the void left 
in the production of goods, which the 
whole world wants. It is this fact that 
makes the domestic difficulties of the 
U.S. a matter of such transcending 
importance to the whole world.”—El 
Pais, Havana, Cuba. (Liberal.) 


“Like an old lady who has cast off 
her woolen underwear too soon, the 
President’s statement on wage-price 
policy shows a hankering for the pro- 
tection of controls too hastily aban- 
doned in the elation of victory. .. . 
The gist of the policy is to allow mod- 
erate increases in wages and, to satisfy 
employers, to have moderate increases 
in prices . . . the perilous middle way 
of controlled inflation. . . . If such 
hand-to-mouth expediency leads to a 
temporary thaw of strikes and dis- 
putes in industry and to temporary 
truce in the Cabinet there is still no 
guarantee that either will continue.” 
—The Economist, London, England. 
(Financial. ) 


“The chief issue in the deadlock be- 
tween John L. Lewis and U. S. soft 
coal operators is whether any labor 
union . . . should be able to collect 
from employing concerns a direct levy 
. .. to be disbursed . . . entirely at the 
discretion of union officers. . . . Mr. 
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_ Lewis is thus resorting to tactics no 


less coercive . . . than Mr. Petrillo.”— 
The Gazette, Montreal, Canada. (Con- 
servative. ) 


Deferment of the Navy tests of the 
atomic bomb on Bikini has renewed 
abroad the perennial and, quite often, 
self-contradictory speculations as to 
America’s use of its atomic secrets: 


“The reason suggested for President 
Truman’s decision to postpone the 
first atomic bomb test on naval ves- 
sels . . . does not appear to explain 
the postponement of the test. . . . The 
obsolete bombs might not annihilate 
the test fleet of 100 warships and 
might cause the world to assume, quite 
wrongly, that atomic warfare would 
not be so bad.”—Toronto Daily Star, 
Toronto, Canada. ( Independent.) 


“There is a factor which, more than 
anything else, casts its sinister gloom 
over the landscape these sad times: 
the atomic bomb. It has been accepted 
as an official truth that this terrible 
weapon is the exclusive possession of 
the United States . . . and that, as long 
as the secret is not passed on to others, 
the monopoly will be a mainstay for 
peace. The challenge which the occu- 
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From Toronto (Canada) Daily Star. 


pation of Persia presented would seem 7 
to indicate that Russia does not fear | 
the atom bomb. If she does not it is 7 
because the secret is not exclusively 

America’s, or because Russia has 

counter measures.”—El Occidental, | 
Guadalajara, Mexico. (Independent.) | 


“The Johnson-May bill, now before 
Congress, would diect scientific activ. 
ities exclusively into war channels... 
and treat with supercilious scorn the 
scientists who . . . created the atomic 
bomb. . . . The reactionary press . .. 
with an inordinate amount of trumpet [ 
blasting, stresses the necessity of tak- 
ing advantage of the present situation 
to establish a new atomic imperialism.” 
—Novoye Vremia, Moscow. (Commu- 
nist. ) 


The following comments discuss the 
U. S. in relation to the current contro- 
versial subject of foreign loans. Amer- § 
icans will be startled at the suggestion © 
in the Australian comment that the © 
U.S. won’t benefit as much as expected © 
from the British loan: ; 


“Food supplies, raw materials, ma- 
chine tools, transport—and, in conse: 
quence, loans—are the problems which 
Leon Blum will have under examina- 
tion in the American negotiations. . . . 7 
The British Government obtained af 
loan from the American Government 7 
after long negotiations. The Senate has | 
not yet ratified it, but there is every | 
probability that in the end it will do 
so.”—Le Populaire, Paris, France.) 
(Leftist. ) 


“American claims that the comple: 
tion of the Anglo-American loan agree- | 
ment will automatically end Empire | 
trade preferences are not in accordance | 
with assurances which have reached | 
Canberra from the British Government. | 
There is nothing in the terms of the | 
Anglo-American loan agreement which | 
commits the British Government in 
any way to abandon Empire prefer- 
ences.” —The Herald, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. (Conservative. ) 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


New York 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $ 995,920,778 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 














op Pulty Guaranteed)... ... 2.2... ccc cccee 2,577,056,576 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 33,463,116 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 181,278,463 
ESSELTE A Te 102,673,022 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Ne -  1,290,314,552 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. . + r: 6,019,663 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . Seon 5,917,953 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

Ag inept ann Serene res 7,000,000 
a a ie ae 29,840,407 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 8,029,189 
ere ee er ee 4,101,969 

SERRE ee ee eT renee ene $5,248,215,688 
LIABILITIES 
SET So ae, are ee ee $4,948,852,510° 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,001,642 ,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $15,882,732 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
| eR TR 6,069,779 9,812,953 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
hh wd ig Soe Ba AGS 2,411,424 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 30,821,686 

I iets 5G - UNM ala dw x wt easelaaeaes 2,325,000 
Capital. . a 500,000 
Surgiue...... oi . 142,500,000 
Undivided Profits, Pree eee 253,992,115 

EE Bin ising Gerd ah oe ne wimee $5 248,215,688 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1946, except 

those of the Shanghai and Tientsin Branches which are as of March 7, 1946 

and of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. 


$1,220,227,485 of United States Government Obligations and $16,470,568 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,183,278,698 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 
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Mining Company 
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Corning Glass Works 
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President, Deering, Milliken & 
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GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 
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ROBERT WINTHROP 
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WHERE YOUR 


Were staking 120000000 MORE 
on New York Citys future! 


UR NEw 5-year plan calls for the expenditure of $120,000,000 in new plant 

facilities, extensions and improvements in the distribution system, and 
other additions which will further assure a continued and dependable supply of 
energy to the Company’s electric, gas, and steam customers. 

This investment represents our firm faith that New York City tomorrow 
will attract more people, do more business, offer more jobs and opportunities 
than ever before ...it exemplifies our constant endeavor to provide the best 


utility service at the lowest possible cost. 


Some of the things we did last year also affect you" 


Nearly two-thirds of 1945 was still a war 
yeor. However— 


WE CUT ELECTRIC RATES AGAIN, making the 
fourth major reduction since 1930. The total 
amount of the latest reduction was $6,300,000, of 
which $2,552,000 was for residential users, who 
will save about $29,000,000 (30%) a year over 


what they would otherwise be paying at the rates 
in effect before 1931. Despite the rise in other 
living costs, the price of electricity on Consoli- 
dated Edison lines is now lower than ever. 


WE PAID NEW YORK’'S BIGGEST TAX BILL— 
$29,385,721 out of our total taxes of $70,485,- 
000. The amount we paid the City in 1945 was 
enough to run the entire Police Department for 
nearly half a year 





WE PROVIDED JOBS FOR VETERANS and 
war workers who were on military or wartime 
leave from the Company. Our special Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized to help returning 
employees readjust themselves to civilian life. 


CA 
WE MERGED our electric companies in Brooklyn 
and Queens with the parent Company for greater 
efficiency; and we arranged added facilities for 
your convenience in transacting business with us. 


WE STIMULATED INTEREST IN NEW YORK 
1s an industrial center through advertising, 
through special surveys, and through the pub- 
lication of a city market survey. 


WE PUBLISHED ‘Serving New York"' —describ- 
ing the operation and organization of the 
Consolidated Edison System. One New York 
newspaper called it ‘“‘the most comprehensive 
and colorful booklet of information about a 
public utility ever issued.”” You can obtain 
your copy of “Serving New York” by writing 
to this Company, 4 Irving Place, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


WE RECEIVED from sales of electricity, gas, steam, etc., $298,503,000 
WE USED: 24.0% for payrolls = $71,646,00C 


23.6% for taxes = $70,485,000 (including tax adjustment) 


24.7% for coal, oil and other-materials = $73,719,000 
11.6% for depreciation = $34,5 9,000 
5.8% for interest on borrowed money = $17,194,000 
9.8% for dividends = Common Stock $18,362,000—Preferred Stock 
$10,945,000 (less than 4% on the money invested) 


SERVICE DOLLAR 
WENT IN 1945 


(not including City Sales Tax) 


“a 


0.5% for surplus (mostly applied to new construction and other assets) = $1 ,643,000 
*A copy of our Annual Report for the year 1945, giving details of the year's financial results and operations, will be sent upon request. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


orBES digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and__ regularly _ presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“SOMETHING WRONG" 


George F. Addes, secretary-treasurer 
of the UAW-CIO, in the United Auto 
Worker (circulation, 1,060,000) : 

There is something wrong with an 
economic system that permits the or- 
ganization of gigantic corporations to 
extort profits from the public pocket- 
book and from the sweat and toil of 
their employees. 

Our American economy is founded 
on the principle of free enterprise. But 
where is there anything free about a 
system that allows a few corporations 
controlled by a small group of men 
to dominate by monopoly a large part 
of our resources and the economic life 
and security of millions of men, women 
and children? 


“PRICE CONTROLS” 


From the I/nternational Teamster 
(AFL; circulation, 437,276) : 

To listen to some industrialists, all 
we have to do to bring immediate full 
production is to remove all price con- 
trols and let nature take its course. 
... After every price increase, industry 
would be faced with strikes for further 
wage increases. Chaos would result 





From The Union (CIO) 
APRIL 15, 1946 


Behind the Labor Scene 


with probably a general paralysis of 
industry by strikes to put a stop to the 
whole vicious cycle. 


“PRICES AND WAGES" 


From the Shipyard Worker (CIO): 

Labor sat behind the eight ball dur- 
ing the war, watching prices go up 
and wishing that wages would go up 
too. But wages went up very little. 
Profits, however, went up, but plenty. 
Let me repeat that: profits went up, 
but plenty. 

With the war over, labor finally de- 
manded and got some of the wage in- 
creases that we were entitled to. So 
what happened? Industry tipped off its 
friends in Washington that this was 


. the time to get the price wheels turn- 


ing immediately. The boys are moving 
in to make every kind of a price in-- 
crease that they have been wanting to 
make for the last three years—and 
blaming labor for what is happening. 


“OPA NEEDS HELP" 
From Aero-Mechanic (AFL): 


Battling valiantly against ever-in- 
creasing odds, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Director is struggling to 
hold onto price controls. . . . The 
Price Administrator can’t wage this 
battle by himself. He has proven to be 
a friend of labor, and he has done 
everything within his power to help 
the wage earners during the most 
troubled period of our national his- 
tory. Now he needs help. 


“A NEW RACKET" 


From the International Teamster 
(AFL; circulation, 437,276) : 

Corporations cheat U. S. by over- 
paying taxes. The big corporations are 
receiving millions in wartime tax re- 
bates from Congress but still they are 
not satisfied. They have discovered a 
new racket to get money out of the 
Federal treasury. Many of them are 
deliberately overpaying their income 
taxes because the Government refunds 
overpayments at 6% interest. This is 
more than twice what they could get 
for their money in war bonds or other 
sound securities. So they overpay and 
then collect it back at high interest. 
Are our lawmakers going to do any- 








thing about this? Or are they going 
to try it themselves? 


“WIN COMMITMENTS” 
From the Hosiery Worker (CIO): 


Labor is comparatively new in poli- 
tics. It earned its spurs in the 1944 
election. It also learned some valuable 
lessons. . . . 

What are we going to do about it? 
Our opportunity is here now. The man 
who wins in the primaries is the man 


GIVE $1 TO PAC 


—and improve your Congressman’s eyesight. 








From Packinghouse Worker (CIO) 


whom you and your union may have 
to support. Look him over. Check his 
record. Are you satisfied? 

These are the questions we must ask 
ourselves. We can find the answers by 
getting politically active now. Try and 
see that the person you think most 
qualified not only gets into the pri- 
maries, but gets the support of the 
party’s officials. The very least that 
can be done is to win commitments 
from these candidates to favor the 
union program. 


“WHY PROFITS ARE HIDDEN" 


From Farm Labor News, published 
by Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
(Ind.) : 

A lot of nonsense is put out about 
higher wages raising the prices that 
farmers will have to pay for what they 
buy. I am reliably informed that labor 
cost of a tractor is about five per cent 
of the price that a farmer has to pay 
when he buys one. Before the war, it 
required 27 hours of labor to make a 
Ford automobile. These facts may be 
the reason why management refuses to 
show their books, or to reveal what 
their profits were. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 








HE part that foreign trade will 
play in our post-war economy is 
being examined these days with 
a closer scrutiny than ever before. In 
the past, American prosperity was 
chiefly built up by developing a vast 
domestic market. There are those who 
now claim that for the future, the U. S. 


Canada—World Trader 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


plications for the U. S.: (1) Canada 
will be a direct competitor for those 
very markets for manufactured goods 
which, many claim, the U. S. must 
have to maintain full employment and 
prosperity—in the past, Canada was 
only formidable in markets for agri- 
cultural products and unprocessed raw 





Aided by lower living and manufacturing costs, Canada’s 
plans for garnering a substantial share of the foreign market 
may make her a formidable post-war competitor 





must cultivate markets abroad in order 
to achieve full employment and dispose 
of products from industries so ex- 
panded that domestic consumption is 
no longer capable of taking care of 
the output. 

Few realize that Canada, our good 
neighbor to the north, is one of the 
best examples of a country whose high 
standard of living — some claim it’s 
even higher than that of the U. S.—is 
dependent on foreign trade, and on 
foreign trade alone. For Canada’s 
12,000,000 people could never provide 
the market for the natural resources 
which the country has in such abun- 
dance. Still less will it be able to pro- 
vide the market for the products of 
her manufacturing industries, which, 
since 1939, have expanded in a man- 
ner that can only be called incredible. 

The extent of this industrial expan- 
sion can be appreciated by citing a few 
figures. The net value of manufactures 
in the past five years increased more 
than 167%; the number of industrial 
workers increased 92%. More than 100 
major products never before manu- 
factured in Canada are now produced 
there. These range from complicated 
machine tools to children’s toys. In 
myriad other directions, too, Canada 
is no longer dependent upon foreign 
supplies. 

This industrialization has two im- 





A. Wyn WituiaMs is Forses’ Foreign Press 
Editor. 
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materials; (2) the U. S. may lose one 
of its best markets for manufactured 
goods. Since 1876 Canada has pur- 
chased more from here than from any 
other country. In the last pre-war year 
she purchased 60% of her imports 
from us, chiefly manufactured goods 
which she can now produce herself. 
Canada’s main problem in the post- 


‘war period is, therefore, to convert to 


peacetime advantage the manufactur- 
ing facilities with which the war en- 





would be employment for 9,225,000 
more than in 1939. 

How does Canada propose to do 
this? Her main reliance will be on in. 
creased exports. Even before her new 
industrial expansion program Canada 
was a mighty trader. She had, before 
the war, .5% of the world’s popula- 
tion. But in volume of foreign trade 
she was fourth. She has set herself the 
task of more than doubling her pre- 
war exports. 

With regard to this drive, she has 
taken practical steps to recognize an 





? 


economic truth often ignored in the | 


past, namely, that a constant volume 


of exports to foreign countries is cor- | 
related with the ability of those coun- | 


tries to dispose of the goods they want 


to sell. Therefore, Canada has taken ; 


the lead among trading nations in en- 
couraging imports. At the beginning 
of this year a special board was set 
up by the Canadian Trade & Com- 
merce Department, the primary fune- 
tion of which will be to facilitate the 
purchase by Canadian firms of goods 
they require from other countries. 
The Canadian economy is one of the 





This Canadian vessel is loading up with wheat from the grain elevators at Port 


Arthur, one of the Great Lakes’ links between the Midwest cities of Canada and U.S. 


dowed her. In other words, she must 
find markets for the output of some 
900,000 more producers than in 1939. 
The comparative problem in the U. S. 


least self-sufficient in the world. Hence 
it is vitally dependent fox its prosper- 
ity upon trading in world markets. It 
is in the light of this fact that certain 
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domestic war policies adopted by Can- 
ada—and most successfully pursued— 
should be viewed. For example, after 
a threat of inflation appeared in 1941, 
the Canadian Government adopted a 
rigid system of price control and, unlike 
other countries, tied it down to a strict 
control of wages. Thus living and man- 
ufacturing costs were held down. An- 
other indirect result is that since VE- 
Day the country has been almost 
entirely free from the wage disputes 
that have retarded reconversion here 


in the U. S. 
INFLATION UNDER CONTROL 


In the Canadian Government’s re- 
cently announced new wage and price 
policy, which somewhat relaxes the 
rigid war control over wages, inflation- 
ary tendencies will still be kept under 
rigid control. Any increases permitted 
in wages will be strictly related to the 
existing rates for similar types of work 
and not based on any “ability to pay.” 

The new Canadian wage policy, 
therefore, is only meant to take care 
of maladjustments that may have been 
brought about by the rigid wage con- 
trols of the war, which may have 
frozen wages of some workers at an 
arbitrary level. At the same time, and 
to the same extent that wage controls 
are relaxed, the Canadian Government 
is suspending price ceilings. They have 
been completely removed from some 


300 items in which ample production © 


te should, by the law of supply and de- 
the 


mand, take care of inflationary tenden- 
cies. In industries still operating under 
ceiling prices no wage increases will 
be permitted that will interfere with 
established ceilings. In other words, 
Canada wants no truck with inflation. 

In the same manner that Canada rig- 
idly curbed inflationary tendencies in 
her wartime wages and prices, she set 
out to prevent war costs from exerting 
a similar disastrous influence. Half the 
cost of the war was raised from current 
taxation. The result 1s that Canada’s 
per capita national debt, which before 
the beginning of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration was greater than that of the 
U. S., is now some $600 less per per- 
son. Nor is America’s generous lend- 
lease policy responsible for this, as 
Canada, alone of the fighting nations 
—other than the U. S.—was not the 
—— of any outside financial 
aid. 

Another advantage which Canada 
will have over the U. S. in competing 
for foreign markets is that she had a 
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head start on reconversion. She began 
tapering off her war production as 
early as the last quarter of 1943. In 
the Spring of 1945, when the U. S. 
was seriously considering the adoption 
of industrial conscription to boost war 
production, Canada already had 8% 
fewer personnel in her war industries 
than at the peak in October, 1943. By 
VE-Day she had nearly 50% less. 

Canada also aided her reconversion 
program in another manner. Realizing 
that high taxation is harmful to peace- 
time prosperity, she made a reduction 
of 16% in her personal income tax 
rate, effective from October 1, 1945. 
Changes were also made in corpora- 
tion taxes, which will drastically 
lighten the burden on Canadian indus- 
tries. 

In spite of her head start with recon- 
version, there has been, of course, 
some additional unemployment in 
Canada since VJ-Day. However, its 
evil effects on the economy have been 
lessened by a complete system of 
unemployment insurance, effective 
throughout the country. Also, to mini- 
mize the harm from the dielocation of 
persons in specialized war work, Can- 
ada has tied her unemployment insur- 


ance scheme to an industrial training 
system. In order to qualify for unem- | 
ployment pay a displaced person who 
can not work at his old job must 
prove either that he attended, or had 
good reason for not attending, any 
course of instruction to which he may 
have been directed by the Government. 

Of all the industrial nations, Canada 
is the one whose economy and mode of 
life is most similar to that of the U. S. 
Labor is a highly paid group, relying 
on technical perfection and mechanical 
power for the productivity that makes 
high wages and a high standard of liv- 
ing possible. Free enterprise and 
rugged individualism are still held in 
high esteem. The rights of collective 
bargaining and labor unions are. rec- 
ognized. The U. S. will be competing 
in world markets with a country 
speaking its own type of business 
language. The competition will be keen 
and stiff. 

One advantage Canada may have: 
World trade has always been necessary 
to Canada, not a luxury as it has been 
in the past to the U. S. The Canadian 
exporter is therefore sure at all times 
of the friendly support of the Govern- 
ment behind him. 





1. Appearing be- 
fore the House 
Banking and 
Currency Com- 
mittee in his 
capacity as a 
leading Cabinet 
Secretary, he 
spoke in favor of 
renewing OPA 
as an effective 
means of preventing inflation, opposed 
the view that removal of price controls 
would stimulate production. 





3. A major fig- 
ure in the recent 
General Motors 
strike, he has 
now wrested the 
leadership of the 
country’s biggest 
CIO union from 
its former presi- 
dent. Still insists 
that “ability to 
pay is a determining factor in collective- 
bargaining negotiations and always will 
be a factor.” . 








Who's News? 


These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 
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2. One of our 
top-ranking dip- 
lomats, he was - 
recently appoint- 
ed by President 
Truman as the 
country’s new 
Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 
Was formerly 
American Am- 
bassador to Russia and was present at 
every conference between President Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill. 


4. After 30 years’ 
service with one 
of the country’s 
leading mail or- 
der houses 
(Sears, Roe 
buck), he has 
recently been ele- 
vated to the pres- 
idency of the 
company, suc- 
ceeding Arthur S. Barrows, who is leav- 
ing the presidency to become vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors. 





Photos: Harris & Ewing. 














A FLAT DRINK 
IS A FLAT 
FAILURE 














Canada Dry Water is entirely differ- 
ent from ordinary club sodas. Origi- 
nal “PIN-POINT CARCONATION” in- 
sures life, to the last sip. And Canada 
Dry’s exclusive formula points up 
flavor. Be sure—with Canada Dry 
Water. 

















NEW IDEAS 





..in Plastics, Textiles, Aviation, Electronics, 
Sports, Merchandising, Fire Prevention, Tools 


FLYING MAILCAR 


Faster air mail service may be in 
the offing—the result of Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp.’s unique de- 
sign tor a 200-mile-an-hour cargo 
“Packet” plane. It promises to revolu- 
tionize air mail service as dramatically 
as the railroad mailcar outstripped the 
pony express. A modification of the 
Army’s flying boxcar, it will carry 
complete post office facilities made 
from lightweight plywood and metal. 


NO FISH STORY 


This gadget may be the answer to 
something the fisherman has long been 
waiting for—how to prevent hooks 
from catching on to objects out of the 
water. It’s a disc, made of water re- 





sistant cork, which protects hooks from 
damage, helps keep them sharp. en- 
ables them to be safely carried in the 
pocket. Called KorKer, it’s an inven- 
tion of William N. de Sherbinin. 


VERSATILITY IN PLASTICS 


The latest research feat in the plas- 
tics field is DuPont’s foamed plastic, 
made from cellular cellulose acetate. 
It’s lighter than cork, and—when 
bonded between two sheets of metal, 
wood or plastic—combines insulation 
against heat and cold with remarkable 
structural strength. Expected to find a 
wide variety of uses in airplanes, re- 
frigerators, luggege, pre-fabricated 
housing, it may be tooled or shaped 
with any wood-working instrument. 


STREAMLINED MOWER 


Easier lawn mowing is promised 
suburbanites by the Doyle Manufac- 
turing Co.’s featherweight constructed 
Cyclo-Mower, powered by a_ high- 
speed, two-cycle aero-finned engine. 


Embodying new principles in lawy 
mower construction, the machine jy 
said to operate with finger-tip control, 
is easily maneuverable. Light ip 
weight, it’s also equipped with a de. 
tachable handle. 


‘ ELECTRONIC CLEANSER 


A collecting device, using static elec. 
tricity, is the most recent development 


of the American Air Filter Co. It’s de 4 


signed to remove oil, mist, smoke and 
dust from heavily laden air in manv. 
facturing plants. Just as static elec. 
tricity causes bits of paper to cling to 
a comb, an electrostatic field set up in 
the device electrifies foreign particles 
in the air and causes them to adhere 
to collector plates, while the “cleansed” 
air passes on. Chief benefit derived 
from the machine will be the elimina 
tion of unsightly and unhygienic oper- 
ating conditions in the plant. 





“COOLING SYSTEM” 


Thanks to Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
Resloom—a textile chemical—the well- 
dressed man will soon be wearing all- 
wool suits in the Summer—and still be 
able to remain cool. This same chemi: 
cal will also enable wool processors to 
make Winter suits of lighter weight 
and greater warmth. 





HANDY TOOL 


Here’s a versatile air-driven saw | 
and file that can be worked to advan- 
tage in awkward or cramped quarters. 
It’s fully portable, ready to use wher: 
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ever airlines are available. This tool 
cuts down slow, tedious, costly hand 
sawing and filing operations, is equally 
suited to odd-job assignments or to 
continuous production operations. 
Trigger pressure regulates operating 
speed. 

ALUMINUM AWNING 


Home owners should be interested 
in Orchard Brothers’ colorful roll-up 
awning. Made of 100% non-corrosive 
aluminum, it’s claimed that it won’t 
sag, shrink, stretch or rattle. Fingertip 
control inside the room is another fea- 
ture. A touch of the finger and it rolls 
up—a gentle pull and it slips back into 
place. Available in four colors, it’s 
easily cleaned, provides a_ lasting 
stormproof installation. 


SILENT SALESMAN 


This neon illuminated rotary display 
machine can be used in any type of 
business as a night light as well as an 


illuminated displayer. A product of the 
Glas-Lite Rotary Display Manufactur- 
ing Co., it consists of a plastic base, 
glass dome and discs, and plastic tubu- 
lar posts. Small but sturdy, the ma- 
chine can hold a load of merchandising 
display weighing up to 200 pounds, 
comes in nine different models. 


DRIVING COMFORT 


“Shirt-sleeve comfort” for the driver 
is the purpose of a newly-perfected 
system of truck-cab heating and ven- 
tilating. It’s done by automatic tem- 
perature control, based on the use of 
a plenum chamber and a special Air- 
foil fan. Developed by the Thermo- 
Aire Division of the Evans Products 
Co., this radically different system in- 
sures elimination of icing and fogging, 
prevents the introduction of drafts or 


carbon monoxide fumes into the truck- 
cab. 
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@ At API, you get the advantage of big- 
time industrial leadership, located to 
assure a permanent, dependable and 
economical source for manufacturing 
any assembly or part, no matter how in- 
tricate. Ninety thousand square feet of 
floor space ... with a machine tool 
equipment list second to none... all 
under one roof and one responsibility. 
It all adds up to complete, unified con- 
trol of your product . . . from engineer- 
ing through all primary and secondary 
operations... to final inspection! Phone, 
write or wire our Executive Sales Office 


now, for an API representative to call. 





Or, send your specifications for a prompt 





quotation! 


Charles C. Layman, President 


AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 





Plant and General Offices: Washington Court House, Ohio 











ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Serving American Industry Since 1916 ? Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
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? 
the f vast sleeping force in your 
Cost Reduction + Improved Wages || innar nind Learn we erp and dea tp 
Production Management Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
Chrysier Bidg., N. Y. 17 - Tribune Tower, Chi, 11 ? energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
Russ Bidg., San Fran. 4 - 200 Bay St., Toronte | SEALED BOOK. It tells how to. obtain 
£3 : , ? these teachings. Address: Scribe B. V. Z. ? 
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Th ROSICRUCIANS ? 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 











Hold on to Your War Bonds 
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“My Biggest Mistake” 


(Continued from page 20) 


ment. Among other things, those first 
IFF sets helped win the Battle of Mid- 
way. But this grueling job was child’s 
play compared to the task of holding 
air-borne radar development at top 
speed throughout the remaining years 
of war. In rapid succession, the code- 
named radars Easy, George, Dog-One, 
Rebecca, Loran and, finally, Mickey, 
had to be developed. Each required the 
solution of increasingly tough techni- 
cal problems. Design and production 
had to be accelerated to fever pitch, 
as air-borne radar was given bigger 
strategic and tactical jobs to do. 

Some of the high spots are worth 
recalling. Easy, George and Dog-One 
were aircraft search radars that helped 
to track down and sink U-boat wolf 
packs. Mickey was the famous Radar 
Bombsight that presented a complete 
map of land or sea below the bomber; 
it saw through rain, snow, or clouds, 
night or day. Its radar picture could 
be a long-range map, over 200 miles 
in diameter, or a five-mile close-up of 
the target area. Mickey enabled the 8th 
Air Force to knock out most of the 
Nazi aircraft and ball bearing plants 
in a single month’s bombing, and then 
to destroy German coastal defenses on 
the Normandy beach, through heavy 
clouds, just 30 minutes before the D- 
Day landings. 

Mickey saw through clouds and the 
artificial haze of 2,000 smoke genera- 
tors at Ploesti, when the 15th Air 
Force destroyed 1,500,000 tons of axis 
oil supplies on one mission. And it 
showed the 8th their tactical targets 
when Hitler attempted the Ardennes 
break-through in December, 1944. Re- 
becca, the paratroopers’ radar, was so 
accurate in repeated operations that 
many thousands of paratroopers were 
dropped on enemy territory with only 
2% loss—a military miracle. Loran, a 
radar for long-range air navigation, 
made trans-oceanic flying safer in war- 
time and now serves peacetime airlines. 

Each of these radar developments 
was a race against time, a race where 
every day saved meant lives saved for 
the Allies. Few other companies were 
able to maintain such a terrific pace in 
design and production, a pace that won 
21 Army-Navy “E” awards for the 
company during the war. And yet, with 
characteristic modesty, Larry Gubb 
flatly refuses to take any credit for the 
achievement. But there’s no doubt that 
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he formed the team who took those 
wartime hurdles in stride, and he set 
the policy of sticking to the objective 
that helped greatly in winning the race. 

About the philosophy of winning, 
Larry Gubb will talk earnestly. “It’s a 
serious matter,” he points out, “be- 
cause many of our Gls who won their 
battles in Africa, France or the Pacific 
with that same philosophy are apt to 
forget it when they come back home. 
Thousands are going into small busi- 
nesses of their own, but I meet too 
many who start in thinking they’re 
fated to take second place. They’re too 
much impressed by their big estab- 
lished competitors, and some of them 
are failing to put out the extra ounce 
of fight needed to win. That’s a big 
mistake, and I hope they see it in time. 
The ones who refuse to admit that the 
big fellow they’re bucking has them 
licked—they’re probably going to end 
up winning the race!” 


Opportunities 
{Continued from page 24) 


ably be able to get and hold the entire 
area’s business. 

The country’s foremost authority on 
packaged meat sales is C. V. Hill of 
Trenton, N. J. His firm manufactures 
unique refrigerated display cabinets 
known in the trade as “Open Cold” 


cases. In the Hill case, merchandise is 





Goodwill—in your 
Reception Room 


RECEPTION room guests are no longer 
orphanized by industrial concerns. This 
hitherto forgotten front, brightened 
up and made more convenient, is now 
a silent sales department in many’ for- 
ward-looking plants. It is also func- 
tioning as an ambassador of goodwill. 

The National Starch Co., for exam- 
ple, has introduced flow charts into its 
reception room—to show waiting call- 
ers how its products are made. The 
American Welding & Manufacturing 
Co.’s Warren, Ohio, plant reception 
room supplies neatly printed data 
about local hotels and transportation. 

Innovations adopted by other con- 
cerns include scale models, dioramas, 
mail slots for calling cards. Even a 
caller’s coat-room with lock-down de- 
vices is not unknown. And in all mod- 
ernized factory reception rooms, com- 
fortable chairs, convenient ashtrays, 
soothing lights and color schemes have 
top priority. 


displayed in brightly lit, mirror-backed 


compartments which have open tops, 1 


The customer reaches in and selects 
the desired merchandise without open- 
ing doors. Low temperature is essen. 
tial for prevention of both spoilage 
and discoloration of meats. Some type 
of refrigerated display cabinet is re 
quired in any case. 

Self-service of packaged meats has 
many advantages for the storekeeper. 
For one thing, it eliminates rush hour 
waiting on Fridays and Saturdays. 
There are no impatient customers, no 
turned away customers, no customers 
who buy less because they are being 
pushed by those in line behind. Every 
customer automatically brings another 
pair of hands to help out at peak-load 
times. 

Moreover, self-service seems to out- 
sell clerk service. Customers like to 
help themselves. An illuminated, cello- 
phane-wrapped display of sanitary 
meat packages really tempts customers 
to buy more. The factors of mass and 
variety take the place of personal 
salesmanship. Self-service also pushes 
long-profit items which means that all 
cuts of meat bring profits. It is well 
known that mass displays move mer- 
chandise. Not only are there many 
cuts of meat unknown and uncalled for 
unless seen, but the profit in meats 
comes from selling all the cuts at 
good price—not just the demand items. 
Unlike staple groceries, meats can not 
be kept indefinitely until sold. They 
must be pushed. Mass self-service dis- 


“plays have proven to be the most eco- 


nomical and least offensive method of 
pushing any desired item. 

Although the packaged meat busi- 
ness is only in its infancy, the major 
Chicago meat packers have shown in- 
tense interest in it. They are really 
placed in the most ticklish spot of all 
by this new development. Retail butch- 
ers, naturally, are fiercely opposed to 
centralized meat cutting. It would put 
many of them out of jobs. That’s why 
the big packers hesitate about entering 


this field. It would alienate their retail 


outlets. 

On the other hand, the “Big Four” 
packers are fearful that some of the 
smaller independent packers will slip 
in and corner the potentially tremen- 
dous packaged meat market. The whole 
industry is in such a state of flux that 
even a man with moderate capital can 
get a toehold now. And fortunes will be 
made in the next decade on packaged 


meats. 
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I! AVIATION TRENDS 


... Independent Air Lines Spreading 
—Mass Transportation by Air Limited 


OMMERCIAL aviation is indeed 

spreading its wings. The major 
airlines—and some of the lesser ones, 
too—are continuing to place their or- 
ders with manufacturers for modern, 
swift and capacious transports. War- 
time transports are also being put to 
many interesting uses by the, barn- 
stormers of 1946. 

In a round-up article on these mod- 
ern barnstormers, in the magazine Air 
Transport, George Herrick points out 
that at least 36 charter and contract 
lines for the carriage of passengers 
and mail are already operating in 
many parts of the country and that 
others are rapidly springing up. The 
undertakings range from a single 
plane, flown by an ex-Army or Navy 
pilot, to a fleet of 10 Commandos oper- 
ated by a cargo line in Texas. 

This manifestation of air-mindedness 
on the part of men who have learned 
about the potentialities of air the hard 
way, in the school of an airpower war, 
has its merits. But it also has its grave - 
dangers. Where the services parallel the 
established, scheduled transport lines, 
they are pretty sure to have a serious 
fight on their hands. Where they act 
as feeders and stimulants of air travel 
and air shipment, they are likely to 
receive encouragement. One thing 
seems sure, however, and that is that 





One Scottish Story—FREE 


“TI want a new suit; but here’s 
the trouser pockets from my old 
one, which were never used, so 
you can make a reduction.” 


When you've stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each, for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclosed two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y) 
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they must soon come under some 
pattern of regulation by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

At present, many are using the air- 
ports and the radio facilities of estab- 
lished lines, but are not subject to the 
restrictions and limitations of the 
scheduled air carriers. This is a situa- 
tion which cannot be expected to en- 
dure. Some of the new mushroom 
growths are of a shoe-string character 
and will doubtless fall by the wayside. 
Others, soundly conceived and financed, 
will find a useful place in the over-all 
air picture. All attest, however, to the 
broad acceptance and realization of the 
new utility of wings. 

As to the air lines themselves, some 
of the more conservative thinkers in 
the industry are wondering if the era 
of mass orders for new equipment has 
not now reached or out-run traffic ca- 
pacity. There is no evidence as yet 
that even the big orders already placed 
will provide more seats than the pub- 
lic will want to buy, for it seems clear 
that the public is ready and eager to 
take to wings. There is, however, a 
distinct limiting factor in the number 
of available airports to accommodate 
the schedules which the new fleets will 
make possible. This is especially true 
of major terminal points like New 
York. One of the most forward-looking 
minds in the industry, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air 
Lines, has flatly declared that air trans- 
portation would not be a mass trans- 
portation industry until there is an 
adequate pattern of airports and, most 
importantly, until all-weather flying 
becomes a fool-proof reality. 

One of the most encouraging devel- 
opments in the aviation scene is the 
high probability that an over-all na- 
tional Air Policy Board will be created 
—to perform, for today’s conditions, 
something of the same important ser- 
vice for the whole aviation develop- 
ment as did the Morrow Board in the 
1925 era. With members of the high 
caliber demanded by the importance 
of the subject, it can do an immense 
service both for security and the com- 
mercial use of air. 

—REGINALD M. CLEVELAND. 
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Premium 


BEER 


by the ‘ 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 








LEE RUBBER & TIRE 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. 


CORPORATION 


RR Ra 
‘ > 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL- RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Youngstown, Ohio 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Corporation payable May 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 15, 
1946, Books will not be closed. 


A. S. POUCHOT 
Treasurer 


TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


March 27, 1946 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable April 30, 1946 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 15, 1946, 
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WHAT 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you whether 
our strategy is to Hold or 
Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-38. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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CYCLI-GRAPES 


with Il-year coverage of Earnings 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
up to date through Mar. 30 





‘| mented edition of 
CYCLI - GRAPHS 
contains individual 
charts of the 400 
largest and most 
active listed stocks. 
They portray the 
dynamic cyclical 
swings for the en- 
tire war cycle pe- 
riod since 1935. 


Send NOW for Folio FM-415 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


This new and aug- 
AN ELEVEN YEAR.RECORD 





























Be sure to read 


Our Stock Market 
Forecast for 1946 


Based on Cyclical Studies 


We do not guarantee it to be in- 
fallible, but we do guarantee it to 

you or you may return it for 
refund any time in 1946. 


Special Offer $2 


Including the next three issues of our 


bulletin. 
Stephen Gargilis, Dept. FM 











30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 




















FORECAST 


Despite Difficulties, Outlook 


More Inspiring 


By B. C. FORBES 


ESPITE disturbing domestic and 
1) international developments, 

America’s economy is exhibiting 
irrepressible vigor. 

Production in various lines is al- 
ready exceeding 1929 and 1939 vol- 
ume. 

Consumptive demands are insatiable. 

Securities, both stocks and bonds, 
have advanced to new peaks. 

Jobs in many areas are more plenti- 
ful than seekers. 

Government revenue is running be- 
yond all expectations, income in cer- 
tain recent months exceeding expendi- 
tures. 

Every indication is that home and 
foreign demands will keep our produc- 
tive facilities ultra-busy this year and 
next, perhaps for two-three years, 
especially as ways and means are 
shaping up to provide foreign coun- 
tries with credits totaling billions. 

Although obstacles still have to be 
overcome, the prospect is that home 
building on an unprecedented scale 
wil! be made possible before long. 

Every major industry is counting 
upon a period of maximum activity, 
and is planning colossal expenditures. 
Among them, public utilities, railroads, 
automobile manufacturers, electric 
and electronic companies, most pro- 
ducers of household appliances, oil 
companies, maritime and other travel 
enterprises. 

Our vast agricultural population 
never were so strongly entrenched 
financially. Their pent-up demands are 
enormous, and all indications are that 
purchases will be on an unprecedented 
scale. 

The buying power of workers has 
reached new heights. Here, too, spend- 
ing promises to be on an unparalleled 
scale. 


DISTURBING FACTORS 


Of couirse, there are flies in the oint- 
ment. Not the least is the intimation 
by various labor leaders that the very 
substantial wage increases already 
granted are merely a “first down pay- 
ment.” The National City Bank of 
N. Y. pertinently comments: 


The difficulties of the industries in the 
past five or six months—unavoidable where 
due to physical problems of reconversion— 
have been increased and complicated beyond 
all necessity by labor troubles and restric. 
tive price policy. . . . Conclusions and up. 
certainties still persist in many places. They 
are inevitable when government assumes di- 
rection of business, to the extent of making 
the wage and price decisions on which the 
life of business depends. It is too much to 
hope that they can be wholly eliminated. 


MORE, OR LESS, GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL? 


All the world recognizes that Ameri- 
can industry performed wartime mir. 
acles. Yet there is no assurance that 
the Federal Government will not seek 
to encroach further into the realm of 
investor-owned enterprises. President 
W. Alton Jones, of Cities Service, in 
his company’s excellent annual report, 
makes these thought-provoking obser- 
vations: 


The outcome of the world struggle was a 
«victory for the industrial strength of Amer- 
ica, working under a democratic system. It 
was proof of the power of a free people as 
against a military machine built by totali- 
tarian States exercising a despotic authority 
over every act of the individual. It should 
be an answer to those who advocate more 
and more regimentation, a road which leads 
ultimately to a planned economy and which 
has just been proved no match for one found- 
ed upon free enterprise. . . . The quicker the 
Government abandons artificial controls, the 
quicker will the free play of competitive 
forces bring us increased production and 
distribution of goods and services. 


TO SUM UP 


This writer clings to the belief that 
a period of extraordinary activity lies 
ahead. Also that public opinion will 
compel Congress to curb, at least to 
some extent, labor excesses incited by 
fawning, vote-courting New Deal legis- 
lation. 

Moreover, the already-enacted elimi- 
nation of the wartime excess profits 
tax, together with prospective elimina- 
tion of the double taxing of stockhold- 
ers, should mean higher prices for 
many good stocks, especially since 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson pro- 
claims that the Administration is de- 
termined to adhere to its cheap money 
policy. 


FORBES 
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Ww ith the victorious conclusion of the war, Katy 
also celebrated its 75th year of service to the Nation 
and the Southwest. 


Operating revenues for the year were lower than 1944 
by $928,148 but the decrease was more than offset by 
a reduction of $1,680,808 in operating expenses. De- 
crease in operating income occasioned by an increase 
in taxes was overcome in part by reduction of rent and 
interest payments. Income carried to earned surplus 
was $3,867,599. 


Continuing a long-term program of modernization and 
fixed-charge reduction, designed to place the railroad 
in a more favorable position to meet the forseeable 
future, Katy’s physical properties during the year re- 
ceived the benefit of $26,006,455 worth of intensive 
maintenance and construction, at the same time 
bonded debt was being reduced by $4,538,500. Total 
fixed-interest debt reduction in the 4 years ending 
December 31, 1945 aggregates $41,686,765. 


Today, the Katy is eminently fitted both in plant and 
capital structure to handle the traffic to and from the 
most rapidly growing section of the U. S. Seventy-five 
yeats old in experience, it is one of the newest rail- 
roads in morale and physical equipment. 





D. V. FRASER 
President 


R. J. MORFA 
Chairman of the Board 










REDUCTION OF FIXED INTEREST DEBT 









A Copy of 
The Annual Report will 
be sent upon request. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS - TEXAS LINES 
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Outstanding Outstanding Reduction 
Dec. 1941 Dec. 1945 in 4 years 
$98,443,419 $56,756,654 $41,686,765 
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HE world of finance is an im- 

penetrable jungle for most people. 

Nevertheless, the Stock Market 
holds perennial appeal. It’s a fascinat- 
ing but perplexing world—an arena 
motivated by money-making, with a 
strange terminology, complicated math- 
ematics and puzzling economic rela- 
tionships. Some of the difficulty is in- 
herent, but a good deal of it is avoid- 
able. 

This series does not pretend to make 
investment experts out of amateurs. 
The professional speculator not only 
studies, but he works, experiments and 
tipens his experience constantly. 

Hugh Johnson, at one time Bernard 
Baruch’s statistician, once said: “If 
youre ready and able to give up 
everything else—to study the whole 
history and background of the market 
and all the principal companies whose 
stocks are on the board as carefully as 
a medical student studies anatomy, to 
glue your nose to the tape at the open- 
ing of every day of the year and never 
take it off until night—if you can do 
that, and, in addition, if you have the 
cool nerves of a great gambler, the 
sixth sense of a clairvoyant and the 
courage of a lion, you have a China- 
man’s chance.” 

Obviously, such a course wouldn’t 
fit comfortably into the average busi- 
ness man’s life. So this series has a 
more modest and practical objective: 
to explain the key concepts of the stock 
market, to illuminate some of the areas 
in finance that are unnecessarily ob- 
scure, and, in general, to help the busi- 
ness man who is interested in the mar- 
ket but who feels his knowledge in- 
adequate for the constant risks to his 
capital entailed by stock market oper- 
ations. 

To provide this knowledge, it is not 
necessary to write an encyclopedic 
handbook of finance and economics. 
There are already several excellent 
ones on the market. However, a clear, 
succinct and precise statement of some 





JoserH Minve.t, for many years an industry 
analyst and stock market technician, is now 
economist for « leading New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
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I. Introduction to the Stock Market 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


of the leading ideas can provide a gen- 
eral understanding which should en- 
able one to get around in the world of 
finance with some degree of sure- 
footedness. 

There are two reasons why we can 
ignore a great part of the traditional 
study of finance, yet acquire an essen- 
tial knowledge of the subject: 

First: Many of the financial con- 
cepts covered in traditional university 
courses are not of strategic importance 
in determining security price move- 


traditional philosophy from the field of 
scientific inquiry. 

We are often misled by the familiar. 
ity of certain ideas into granting them 
a clearly specifiable meaning. Finance 
is full of “mystical” concepts which, 
though meaningless in this sense, pe. 
rade under the guise of usefulness. 

People are intimidated by many 
financial terms in current use. Yet it is 
certainly legitimate to demand t 
know what each term means. If we 
accept one term which we don’t under. 





This is the first of a series of articles designed to analyze 
and interpret the world’s financial center. It will cover 


concepts that have some predictive value and expose those _ 


which carry more prestige than they merit 





ments. Many of them have descriptive 
value; others are just dead relics. 

For example, since the “par value” 
of a stock has no influence whatsoever 
on its price movements, we can omit 
any extended discussion of it. The 
“book value” of a stock sometimes is 
worth noting, but as it rarely has stra- 
tegic influence it can also be omitted. 
On the other hand, the “operating 
profit margin” is of central importance, 
and we shall devote considerable study 
to it. 

Our second consideration is of great- 
er significance. It will seem compli- 
cated at first, but it will prove its use- 
fulness as we proceed. One of the great 
modern contributions to scientific 
method is the Operational Theory of 
Meaning. Though it sounds formida- 
ble, the term is basically simple. This 
theory asserts that a scientific state- 
ment has meaning only when we can 
experimentally identify the object or 
process being defined, only when it is 
possible to collect evidence for its truth 
or falsity. It sets up a clear standard 
of agreement and understandability. 

This certainly appears harmless 
enough, yet at one blow the Opera- 
tional Theory of Meaning removed 
much of the content of physics and 


stand clearly, then another, and still 
another, we ultimately find ourselves 
in a web of confusion. We cannot use 
such terms as tools. 


When someone talks about the “real 


value” of a stock, we may ask him 
what he means, and why the curren 
market price isn’t “real.” The real 
price of a stock is simply what you 
really have to pay for it or sell it for. 

On the other hand, the “stock mar- 
ket price” is an operationally mean 


ingful term. All we have to do to verify § 
it is look at the stock market tables of 


the newspapers, where we can see the 
price for any day. And this type of 
verification is open to anyone. No mys 
terious intuitions are required, no in- 
fallible authorities need be consulted, 
no abracadabra is necessary. 

In short, this theory of meaning en 
ables us to omit many of the concepts 
that take up space in conventional text- 
books, and it protects us from the error 


of building our knowledge out of | 


blocks that have no scientific validity. 
As we meet each new concept, then, 
we must examine it from this very 
fruitful viewpoint. 


Next Issue: How to Interpret 
the Stock Market. 
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Forbes Survey 
(Continued from page 19) 


ning, time lost for production super- 
vision, and time lost on inspection. 
There’s too much red tape put in our 
way.” 

“Allowing a reasonable period of 
40 hours a week to overcome war 
fatigue, they should keep at least 25% 
skilled workers in each department in 
order to help instruct returning vet- 
erans.” 

“Too much time is wasted waiting 
for our production control system to 
get the necessary record entries made 
before production orders are issued. 
The present system does not relieve 
other departments from checking ma- 
terials and inventories.” 

“What’s wrong with production? 
That’s the $64 question. It’s a puzzle 
to me because, considering our type 
of plant (foundry), we have about 


everything a man could want. I think 
the younger generation of workers has 
been spoiled.” 

“Our company is afraid of having 
time standards too loose. They don’t 
want to alter the old schedule and have 
started reconversion with a tight sched- 
ule. They will change later, but mean- 
while the men can’t put the work out.” 

“Our. plant feels it doesn’t need job 
training now, but we have a definite 
shortage of skilled men. Apprentice 
training should be started at once. As 
it is, highly skilled people are being 
pirated by other companies.” 

“Up-grading is being held back. | 
don’t think it’s done with the intention 
to chisel, the company is just afraid of 
giving its competitor an advantage.” 

“The foreman is the forgotten man 
today. He is given less and less au- 
thority. Why should he stick out his 
chin?” 

On the whole, the survey. indicates 


that workers are worried about their 
security, are skeptical of promises and 
the future, doubtful of what their com- 
panies are doing and inclined to be at 
least a little belligerent about their 
own thinking and what they believe to 
be their rights. ; 

Generally, the production workers 
appeared uninformed on company 
plans and unfamiliar with the elemen- 
tary economics of the current prob- 
lems, including prices, rates, material 
scarcities, etc., which have direct bear- 
ings on their own and their employers’ 
future. 

The tenor of opinions expressed by 
the production crews indicate anew the 
need for management leaders to put 
into full practice the principle of tak- 
ing their entire personnel into com- 
pany confidence, on all possible sub- 
jects, if they are to get the best results 
from employees as they move into the 
keen competitive era ahead. 










































NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 





CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
5% Debentures Due 1950 


Cities Service Company is calling $35,000,000 principal 
amount of its 5% Debentures due 1950 for redemption on 
June 1, 1946, at 102. This amount constitutes so large a pro- 
portion of the total of such series outstanding that a substan- 
tial number of the holders thereof will be affected. 


After June 1, 1946 no further interest will accrue upon 
such Debentures as are called for payment on that date. 


The individual numbers of all Debentures called for redemp- 
tion may be obtained from the Company or from the Trustee, 
The Chase National Bank, 11 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


This notice is published as a service to all persons 
affected. It is not intended nor is it to be construed 
as affecting the formal legal notice of redemption. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


HE world-wide food crisis, threat- 

ening to extend well into 1947 at 

least, is bound to accentuate the 
already promising production outlook 
of the farm machinery industry. Next 
to the weather, availability of badly 
needed equipment is the key to attain- 
ment of maximum crop goals. Without 
sufficient tools, the tillers of the soil 
cannot hope to win the production bat- 
tle to feed a hungry world. 

Even without this new and critical 
need, the demand for agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements would be 
great and urgent. Fundamentals shap- 
ing the industry’s post-war outlook are 
highly encouraging. This means, above 
all, the greatly strengthened financial 
position of the farmer, who enjoyed a 
tremendous wartime bonanza; the 
prospect of continued high farm in- 
come; and the impetus that war, with 
its manpower shortages and heavy 
crop needs, has given to mechanized 
farming. Farm cash income for several 
years has topped $20 billions annually. 
The farm debt has been drastically re- 
duced and the farmers’ accumulated 
cash resources are at a historic high of 
over $15 billions. 

Altogether, the war has profoundly 
affected the operating and financial 
structure of American agriculture. The 
30s were a decade of subnormal use 
of farm machinery, due to the adverse 
economic conditions then prevailing. 
Agriculture staggered under huge un- 
salable surpluses and the farmer had 
little or no money to spend for equip- 
ment. Today he is well heeled, ready 
and willing, even forced, to spend 
heavily for machinery and implements. 
The farm equipment industry is faced 
not only with the task of meeting a 
large wartime backlog of machinery 
and replacement parts that steadily 
grew despite efforts to hold output at 
relatively high levels to support the 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 
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drive for- maximum food production; 
but the industry also has to make up 
a normal backlog arising from the 
static record of the 30s. 

Together, these factors should spell 
more than just a temporary boom pe- 
riod, enhanced by well entrenched and 
heavy export business. 

They should also spell resumption 
and extension of the industry’s normal 
growth trend which was interrupted by 
the depression. Before the war, domes- 
tic equipment sales averaged about 
4% of farm cash income; they were 
5% in 1941. In the early post-war 
years they may run as high as 6%, 
considering existing abnormal demand. 
Even assuming minimum potentials— 
that is, sales equaling only 5% of farm 


Weighing the Prospects 
for Farm Equipments 


E. A. KRAUSS 


put for the 1946 fiscal year (ending 
10/31/46) will fall short of the objec- 
tive of some $650 million, the 194] 
peak production. 

However, following the strike set- 
tlements, output should increase sharp- 
ly over the near term, and later in the 
year, with the aid of expanded facili- 
ties, should run at a rate well above 
1941. 

Net earnings, too, should recover 
sharply with absence of EPT, a strong 
offsetting factor even should operating 
margins fail to return to pre-war ratios. 

Price ceilings, of course, will be im- 
portant, and latest signs indicate a 
more realistic official attitude, promis- 
ing relatively prompt price adjust- 
ments to compensate at least partly for 





Farm Equipment Companies 





Net Work. In dollars per common share—— Div. Priee- 
Capital Book 1937 1945 1945 Yield Price Earnings 

Company $ mills. Value Net Net* Div. % Now Ratie 
Allis-Chalmers ....... $1048 $4456 $442 $2.95 $1.75 3.4 52 176 
SS ae 35.18 49.20 3.50 3.16 2.00 4.6 43 13.6 
a oS 150.8 39.33 4.25 2.16 1.50 3.0 49 22.6 
Internatl. Harvester.. 317.7 89.64 6.31 4.42 3.00 3.3 91 20.6 
Minneapolis-Moline .. 12.1 7.28 1.26 =: 0.58 Nil Nil 4 21 
Oliver Corporation .. 30.78 39.26 3.22 1.63 1.00 3.3 30 18.4 





(*) Before renegotiation. 





income, with the latter stabilizing 


around a level as low as $16 billion— 
domestic sales plus export demand 
should add up to an annual volume of 
well over $1 billion, or double the pre- 
war average, with corresponding earn- 
ings potentials. 

Despite this promising outlook, the 
industry’s performance since the war’s 
end has been somewhat disappointing, 
due to strikes, shortages of manpower 
and materials and unsatisfactory price 
ceilings. Profits have been squeezed 
between rising costs and rigid prices 
which had been frozen at 1942 levels; 
and reduced volume further boosted 
unit costs. Instead of swinging into 
record production, most companies 
had to lower their 1946 production 
goals considerably. Most likely, out- 


recent wage increases and higher ma- 
terials costs. This is the hope at least, 
based on evidence of official awareness 
of the urgent need of attaining quick- 
ly—in time for this year’s crops—the 
highest possible output of agricultural 
machinery. Moreover, with wartime 
facilities fully amortized and reconver- 
sion completed, depreciation and re- 
serve charges will henceforth be lower, 
constituting a further aid to net. 

These combined factors, plus the 
sharp volume increase now impending, 
promise eventually to lift earnings to 
record levels. 

Optimism over the outlook quite 
obviously is shared by management, as 
evidenced by ambitious expansion 
plans. International Harvester, leader 


in the field, expects to’ spend $145 


FORBES 








millions in all. Deere & Co. has plans 
involving capital outlays up to $35 
millions, pointing to a greatly broad- 
ened future earnings base and placing 
the stock in a promising market posi- 
tion. Financially strong, the company 
is well able to undertake such a pro- 
gram without resort to new financing, 
if it so chooses. ‘Oliver Corp. some 
time ago enlarged its operating base by 
acquisition of the Cleveland Tractor 
Co. Other companies are prepared to 
take fullest advantage of war-expanded 
facilities to cope with the heavy de- 
mand, already finding expression in 
very sizable unfilled order backlogs. 
The accompanying table _ presents 
some statistical highlights of the posi- 
tion of leading farm machinery shares. 
It is well to point out that 1945 net 
hardly affords a clue to post-war earn- 
ings under conditions of maximum 
production, lower taxes and presum- 
ably adequate operating margins. 
Such potentials are now estimated at 
least double, in some instances three 
to four times, 1945 net where the latter 
has been sharply pared by extraordi- 
nary charges. Generally it is believed 
that post-war net could easily average 
about 50% higher than in 1937. 
Share prices today fail to reflect 


fully this potentiality. Current quota- 
tions barely equal 1937 highs; those 
for International Harvester and Allis- 
Chalmers are still: very considerably 
below these peaks. 


RECORD SALES AHEAD 


Once present uncertainties are re- 
moved, and they center principally on 
pricing -policy and the industry’s, abil- 
ity to step up production, the market 
will be quick in discounting further 
the sharp earnings recovery in pros- 
pect after mid-year. True, first half re- 
sults will be drab, being severely com- 
promised by strikes, low production 
volume and unsatisfactory ceilings; 
but this temporary situation may be 
regarded as having been largely dis- 
counted by the recent slump in share 
prices generally. With at least two to 
three years of record sales and earn- 
ings ahead, and the prospect of a per- 
manently broader operating base due 
to the growing mechanization of agri- 
culture, further and perhaps substantial 
market appreciation would be logical. 

The industry normally is sensitive to 
cyclical swings in business, depending 
for prosperity on a well-sustained level 
of farm income, which in turn is large- 
ly determined by industrial employ- 
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ment. This imparts a speculative tinge 
to the shares of most companies, only 


a few, such as International Harvester, 


qualifying as semi-investments. The 
cyclical character is enhanced by the 
leverage effect of large overhead, in 
times of good business productive of 
excellent earnings on a per share basis. 
For the next few years, this factor 
should work to the investor’s advan- 
tage. 

Best situated companies, for the 
longer pull: Deere & Co., with its 
strong financial and trade position. 
The concern’s excellent cost control 
should stand it in good stead during 
the period of narrowing operating 
margins, and produce generous earn- 
ings under high volume production, 
warranting more liberal dividends. In- 
ternational Harvester has an excellent 
record and likewise enjoys a strong 
financial and trade position. Planned 
large-scale expansion of facilities 


points to increased future earnings. 
Allis-Chalmers, with its wide diversi- 
fication into the field of electric power 
equipment, also has considerable ap- 
peal. The company has an unusually 
strong tax cushion (in 1944 paid EPT 
equal to $20.59 per share), which 
should go far toward sustaining net 
during the present period. 


* 


I suggest that the time has come in 
this country for Congress to take back 
control of monetary policy, including 
Treasury policy, and that for the pur- 
pose of doing this in an intelligent and 
practical way the Congress should cre- 
ate a monetary commission to look 
into the entire situation and report its 
recommendations to Congress for ac- 
tion—TuHomas I. PARKINSON, presi- 
dent, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 





buy and sell—and when. 


you back into the market. 


February. 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


(g) Substantial Loose-Leaf Binder. 


Air Mail 0 $36.50 


NAME...... 
ADDRESS 





345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please enter my trial subscription as described below, for the complete 
Poor’s Investment Advisory Service and continue until otherwise notified. I under- 
stand this includes (a) ‘“‘Supervised Program’’ recommendations (one group for capital 
gain, one for income and appreciation, another for prime quality securities), (b) 
Consultation Privilege—with review of my list, (c) Weekly Bulletins, (d) Policy 
Recommendations, (e) Security Record Form, (f) ‘How To Invest’’ instruction folder, 


SEMI-ANNUAL RATE [_| $35 


(Send no money—Invoice will be sent later) 
0 Please stamp my name in gold lettering on binder 


(A substantial loose-leaf binder is included without extra charge) 


—— 50 STOCKS <—— 


POOR'S “MASTER’ LIST 


14 stocks for appreciation 
16 stocks for appreciation combined with Income 
20 stocks of prime quality 


Here is how you can have this valuable list with continuing benefits of 
Poor’s Investment Advisory Service. The Service that tells you what to 


The Service with a definite ‘“‘Buy,’’ ‘‘Hold”’ or ‘‘Sell’’ policy each week. 
The Service with the ‘Supervised Program” and Consultation Privilege. 


The Service that advises when a cash position is advisable and “times” 


Subscribers to Poor’s Investment Advisory Service had a 30% Cash 
reserve in one of the supervised portfolios when the market broke in 


Special trial offer below will give you an opportunity to profit by use of 
one of the most valuable Investment Advisory Services in America—by 
the recommendations of a group of carefully trained Security Analysts. 


Prepare NOW for Future Profits. 
Get this ‘“‘Master’’ List of 50 STOCKS TODAY 


Peaaeee2s MAIL THE COUPON oe ae oe an es Ge 


ANNUAL RATE [_} $65 
Air Mail 0 $68.00 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 

W. H. Reystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins, that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25 for one year) he 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 22, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 








ROVAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1946, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1946 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on April 5, 1946. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1946, on the outstanding common‘ 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on April 5, 1946. 








March 27, H. A. WAY 
1946 RUYA| Secretary 
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INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Membership 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Present 


Non-Partisan 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsey 


Washington Sidelights for Investors 
By N. J. PAULSON, 


Investors League Washington Representative 


HOBBS BILL 
— legislative events of inter- 


est to investors: 

The Senate, through its Interstate 
Commerce Committee (B. K. Wheeler, 
Mont., Chairman), has completed 
hearings on Senate Bill 1253, and from 
all indications will report a bill pro- 
viding relief to the common stockhold- 
ers of railroads in reorganization. In 
essence, the bill will probably provide 
for return of all such roads to the 
ICC for a review of plans already 
approved, in the light of present-day 
conditions. It is expected that the best 
features of the Hobbs Bill will be in- 
cluded. Since thousands of League 
members communicated with their re- 
spective Representatives and Senators 
on this subject, much credit for the re- 
sult is due the League. 


BULWINKLE BILL 


The same Committee has conducted 
hearings on the Bulwinkle Bill, which 
would remove from anti-trust prosecu- 
tion the fixing of railway rates among 
railroads by conference, etc. The rates, 
of course, would be subject to approv- 
al by the ICC. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed this bill by a com- 
fortable majority. Opposition was 
raised by Governor Arnall, Georgia, 
who did not appear as a witness but 
sent a telegram. He is expected to tes- 
tify before the Senate Committee. 
Prospect is the bill, with restrictions, 
or one similar to it, will be enacted. 


UTILITY DEATH SENTENCE 


The sub-committee of the House In- 
terstate Committee continued its hear- 
ings on the Death Sentence Clause of 
the Utility Holding Company Act. Wit- 
nesses were representatives of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission. This 
testimony will probably wind up the 
hearings and discussions will then take 
place on any proposed legislation. Con- 
gressman Lyle H. Boren, of Oklahoma, 
the chairman, and his sub-committee, 
have labored hard to acquire all the 
necessary facts to arrive at a just con- 


clusion. Their efforts promise to result 
in good legislation. 


MISSOURI TAX BILL 
The Missouri General Assembly has 


under consideration a bill to tax divi- 
dends from corporate stock 8%. This 
proposed legislation is designed to 
overcome decisions of the Missouri 
Supreme Court forbidding such action 
without legislation. It would seem that 
in these days of oppressive taxation, a 
State legislature would realize that it 
had a duty to its citizens to permit a 
flow of investment capital into our 
great reconversion period instead of 
attempting to retard it. 

All investors and their friends in 
Missouri should communicate their 
opposition to this bill (House 868) to 
their respective representatives in the 
Missouri Legislature, at Jefferson City. 


EBERHARTER BILL 


The trend against such legislation is 
beginning to take shape in Congress, 
with the introduction of the Eberharter 
Bill relieving investors of the burden 
of double taxation. 

The Florida National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, has published an ex- 
cellent brochure on this subject of 
double taxation. Anyone desirous of 
having it should write for a copy. 


BILL TO CURB PETRILLO 


The Conference committee (Senate 
and House) version of the Lea bill, de- 
signed to curb the demands, powers 
and edicts of James Caesar Petrillo, 
American Federation of Musicians 
president, was adopted by the House 
and Senate and now awaits the signa- 
ture of the President. The League has 
been most vigorous in supporting this 
sorely-needed measure — in fact, the 
League more often than once through 
nationwide publicity forcefully pointed 
out the need for such legislation be- 
fore the bill was drafted. 





Address communications to Investors League, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(Washington, D. C., office: 1307 H St. N.W.) 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 





What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
sine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 


: quiry to one specific question, and enclose 


stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by 
mail. 


Q—Is the Superdraulic Corporation’s 
radial type plunger pump, mentioned in 
Forses, in actual production? We need such 
equipment and would appreciate knowing 
where the company is located.—W. D. 
O’ConnELL, Vice-Pres., Breon & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


A.—Hydraulic Machinery, Inc. & Su- 
perdraulic Corporation, 12825 Ford 
Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Q.—We are interested in studying corpo- 
ration profit-sharing methods other than 
those plans in connection with retirement 
programs. Can you refer me to any informa- 
tion on this subject?—A. H. Kinpier, Con- 
a G. M. McKe vey Co., Youngstown, 

io. 


A.—The Chase National Bank of 
New York has made a comprehensive 
study of such plans. Further informa- 
tion can be had from the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Ave., and the American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Q.—I have read with interest the Fores 
article on the electronic radio receiver which 
could be used as a-means of office and fac- 
tory inter-communication. What is: the ad- 
dress of the manufacturer?—S. M. Purcar, 
Asst. .Purch. Agent, J. M. Huser, INc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A.—Lectradio Corp., 4 St. Francis 
St., Newark 4, N. J. ‘ 


Q.—What is the address of the Window 
Shade Institute?—-C. W. Howtson, Fresno, 
Calif. 


A.—The Window Shade Association 
is now the Association of Window 
Shade Cloth & Roller Manufacturers, 
60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—The Navy seems to have a large quan- 
tity of small high pressure steam boilers with 
in-built oil burners. To whom do we write 
to get details concerning these?—WaYNE 
Co., Newark, N. Y. 


A—War Assets Corp., Washington, 
D. C. 


Q.—I understand there is a firm in New 
York that does nothing but locate prominent 
people. Could you tell me the name and 
address of this outfit?—J. P. Stack, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


A.—Celebrity Service, Inc., 150 E. 
54th St., New York, N. Y. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuabie booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this every-issue service to Forses readers. 
Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


94. Is tHe Incentive Correct? A Discus- 
sion of several of the factors essential to 
establishing the correct rate of output for 
an industrial operation, emphasizing the 
importance of incentive to maximum output. 


95. Brrrain Acainst GERMANY: Beauti- 
fully printed 125-page book of dramatic 
photographs that is a “Record in Pictures” 
of Britain’s War Years, 1939-1945. A superb 
collection of the conflict’s outstanding “ac- 
tion shots” that tells the vivid story of the 
fight to victory. 


96. Executive THINKING: Graphic descrip- 
tion of the many ways trailers lower hauling 
costs, covering from every angle the advan- 
tages to those with transportation problems 
of using truck-trailer combinations to cut 
fuel, operation and maintenance costs. 


97. Pension Prans: A brief, authoritative 
analysis of Pension Plan Fundamentals pre- 
pared by a leading bank, written for corpo- 
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ration executives and directors who wish to 
have a concise statement of the basic factors 
involved in developing a satisfactory pension 
plan and financing it on an economical basis 
consistent with earnings. 


98. How To Stop INFLATION: President 
of a major insurance company suggests a 
course of action essential if we are to stop 
accelerating inflation with its consequent 
trail of ruin and chaos. Sound, penetrating 
analysis. 


99. Use or Cotor To Promote INDUSTRIAL 
Erricrency: An impressive presentation of 
the part scientific utilization of the energy 
in color can play in promoting efficiency in 
industry. Complete with “before” and “after” 
sample factory lay-outs. 


100. RecuLtations AFFECTING BUSINEsS: 
Comprehensive summary of Federal, state 
and local regulations and requirements that 
confront anyone engaging in business. Par- 
ticularly valuable to owners and about-to-be 
owners of small businesses. A factual digest 
of a vast amount of valuable information. 


101. Company ProcramM ror CoMMUNITY 
Retations: Lucid outline of a sensible pro- 
gram companies should follow in the com- 
munities where they are located, covering a 
four-point approach to the problem of “be- 
ginning public relations at home.” 


102. Erecrronics Dicest: 50-page illus- 
trated booklet designed to keep management 
abreast of modern trends in the usé of elec- 
tronics, including articles explaining electron 
theory, basic electronic devices and specific 
electronic applications. 





BELIEVERS AND 
NON-BELIEVERS 
IN THE DOW THEORY 


—should have the advantage of knowing 
the conclusions arrived at by leading 
Dow Theorists —conclusions on which, 
right or wrong, they ACT and influence 
the market. See the current GARTLEY 
FORECAST. : 


Investors also will be wise to apprise themselves 
of the names of those stocks which have stoutly 
resisted the declines—not merely the sluggish ones 
which are comparatively unaffected by market 
moves, but those particular issues which were 
active on the advance! 

Of immediate importance are the Gartley: 


Low and moderate-priced Issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


—selected in the light of our comprehensive RVR 
studies. 

Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to 
have the advantage of the Gartley Relative 
Velocity Ratings on the stocks you own. No 
longer can you afford to GUESS what the 
Capital Appreciation Potentials of your stocks 
are. With RVR you can KNOW; you cas 
easily make each dollar you invest in stocks 
do the work of twce or three dollars — and 
WITHOUT MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
following SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFER. Current issue plus the next five issues 
which will cover what may well prove the most 
decisive financial phase investors may $3 o 
experience for a long time to come...... 


Or Accept this Special Combination Offer: 

RVR with supplements, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combination 
with 6 weeks’ trial Gartley Weekly $7 o 
PN nocd ccaceualvcsnattaneceqecvoeennce 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 














l Gavored 
STOCKS 


Ys joa week's UNITED Report 
carries a new feature — 124 
outstanding stocks and bonds, com- 
prising the complete Supervised 
List of stock issues, in addition to 
second grade speculative. bond . 
recommendations. It includes 
UNITED OPINION advices tang- 
ing from volatile stocks for. profit 
to high quality investment issues. 
BEST FOR PURCHASE 

From this list of 124 favored 

securities our Staff has selected 31 


stocks and 4 bonds currently most 
attractive. 


Send today for an introductory 
copy, of this valuable new feature. 


Send for Bulletin FM-24 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr Boston 16, Mass. 

















THE NEXT STEP 


IS IMPORTANT 


As this is written (April 
3), the stock market has 
already justified the advice 
given our subscribers to 
buy at the end of February 
and early March. The 
market now is well on its 
way to verifying our com- 
plete March and April 
Forecast. 


Good Timing Is 
Necessary 


In order to make the most of 
your trading and investment 
commitments, it is essential 
to know more than dividends, 
earnings and the technical 
conditions of the market. 
Cyclical trends cannot be 
neglected! There are many 
occasions when they give you 
the necessary courage to buy 
at the bottom when everyone 
else is afraid—prevent you 
from becoming infected with 
overoptimism at the tops. 


Opportunities 
In May 


Now is the time to prepare 
for the market opportunities 
which May will bring. 
STOCK TREND SERV- 
ICE’S unique Cyclical Fore- 
casts and specific hedge-free 
buying and selling advices 
merit your inspection. If you 
have not previously had a 
trial subscription to our 
twice-a-week Bulletins, you 
may take advantage of this 


Special Offer 
To new readers only 
we will send 
A, Cyclical Forecast for April. 


B. Technical Forecast of stock 
market for April. 


C. Complete Bulletins of April 
16, 19, 23 and 26. 


All of the above, with Stock Trend 
Bulletins for siz months, plus 
1946 Cycle Forecast for corres- 
ponding siz months.... $55 [J 


All of the above, with Bulletins for 
one year, plus complete 1946 
Cycle Forecast ...... $100 (5 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-415 


Springfield 3, Massachusetts 














-MARKET OUTLOOK 


Reflects Confidence in Future 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS ¢- 


RAILROADS 





September October November December : 


Utility stock average recently forged 
ahead to new bull market high, as sug- 
gested in our last issue. Even Supreme 
Court decision validating “death sen- 
tence” of holding companies has not 
shaken confidence in future of this 
basic and growing industry. 
Industrial average has recovered to 
within 3% of year’s top, in turn high- 
est in nearly 16 years. Ability to rise 
despite numerous visible uncertainties 
reflects public confidence in future of 
our enterprise system. Attempt of 
OPA to control profits and hence busi- 
ness itself, under guise of “price-con- 
trol,” will be stifled by Congress. 
Rails still lag somewhat, but that 
average has built up good base area 
over past several weeks and can be 
counted upon to share in coming ex- 
tension of bull market. Among best 
values here are: Southern Pacific, 
Canadian Pacific, New York Central. 
For several years inflation has been 
about the best-advertised coming event 
in American economic history. Yet 
many people still fail to comprehend 
what is happening to our dollar and 
why its purchasing power is doomed 
to slump farther. This downtrend in 
money is bound to be mirrored in 
higher prices for common stocks and 
other forms of property, whose sup- 
plies, unlike dollars, are limited. 
Among other basic causes of bull 
market extension are virtually guaran- 


January February March 


teed post-war boom in business, and 
favorable political trends. Old New 
Deal has run its course. 

Capital goods stocks carry outstand- 
ing promise for participation in post- 
war boom. Washington reports indi- 
cate that price ceilings on various capi- 
tal goods may soon be raised to spur 
production. In general, prices of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment 
have been frozen at 1941-42 levels. 
Profits during war were good, how- 
ever, because of mass production and 
standardized units. 

Decontrol on such goods would be 
particularly bullish on these stocks: 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool, Bucyrus- 
Erie, Niles-Bement-Pond, National 
Acme. 

Advance release by air mail of this regula 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 78, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 68, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 57, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1946. 


Dare Parker 
April 4, 1946 Secretary 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Opportunities in Oil Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE OPA is being forced to give 

industry better treatment. The 
stock market has reflected higher hopes 
than it did several weeks ago. 

First-quarter statements for many 
companies will be poor, particularly 
motors and steels. Steel earnings will 
improve during the second quarter, 
but motor production will not be large 
antil Summer. The general situation as 
regards earnings should be better dur- 
ing the last half of the year. 

During recent years I have frequent- 
ly recommended oil stocks, beginning 
when Standard Oil of New Jersey was 
in the low 30s. As a group, these stocks 
have not advanced to excessive levels, 
and, in my opinion, have excellent 
prospects for further appreciation. 
Patience will be necessary,.but the risk 
in buying them does not appear great. 


WORLD SITUATION 


The keen interest in oil can be seen 
by the recent situation in Iran. Lead- 
ing nations, particularly the Big Three, 
are vitally interested in oil supplies or 
access thereto. Russia is now obtaining 
oil from properties in Rumania, for- 
merly owned by American companies. 
It is likely that she will obtain oil con- 
cessions in Iran, which will make it 
more imperative than ever that the 
United States safeguard its future oil 
supplies in this country and in South 
America. 

As more automobiles become avail- 
able, plus the growth in the aeroplane 
and diesel-engine industries, the peace- 
time demand for petroleum products 
seems certain to reach new peaks. 





GC-f- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Company, 
payable A yril 8, 1946 to the holders of record 
of said .cock at the close of business April 1, 
1946, 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
Cuar.Les J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C, Wick, Secretary 
March 21, 1946 


BPRiL 15, 1946 





Stupid Federal legislation and poli- 
cies of all kinds have greatly retarded 
normal development work and drilling 
for new wells. When this is corrected, 
the outlook for oil supply companies, 
such as National Supply, will brighten. 

At present, there is an over-supply 
of gasoline, and earnings for the first 
half of the year will not be good. This 
situation will be overcome. 

In the meantime, accumulation of a 
diversified list of oil stocks is recom- 
mended. It is possible that price con- 
trols over this industry will soon be 
eliminated. Among the stocks I favor 
are the following, all dividend-payers. 
The financial reports of all these com- 
panies are excellent. I again mention 
that Mission owns a controlling inter- 
est in Skelly and a large interest in 
Tidewater Associated. The present 
value of these holdings considerably 
exceeds the present market price of 
Mission. 


Dividend 
Present last 
Price 12 months 
Atlantic Refining ...... 42 $1.50 
Continental Oil ....... 45 1.60 
Gulf Oil of Pennsylvania 68 2.00 
Midcontinent ......... 38 1.75 
oc eeanens 37 1.25 
GME scsascdoeude 25 1.00 
ER dnicdeneeen eve 26 1.00 
CN vance eees 35 1.50 
BN cilite kinins wiles 19 1.00 
Socony-Vacuum ....... 17 ~—s «0.65 


Stand. Oil of California. 52 2.00 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 44 1.50 
Stand. Oil of New Jersey 70 2.50 
IG: vslicsk Penns 73 1.00* 
Texas Corporation ..... 62 2.50 
Tidewater Associated... 23 1.00 
Union Oil of California. 27 1.00 

*Plus stock. 

Especially in view of changing OPA 
conditions, I believe the retention of 
previously recommended stocks is ad- 
visable and new purchases warranted, 
such as: Commercial Credit, American 
Gas & Electric, Allied Chemical, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Columbia Broadcasting, 
Ritter, General Refractories, Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze, National Supply and 
Crucible Steel. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 





on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his custemers 
are made through us. 


Inquiries Inerted 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1500 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bldg. Sherry Netherland Hotel 
Branch Offices: 
Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 


Scranton, Pa. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
Morristow>. N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 














Whether ) 
You Own 
One Share 

ora 

Thousand 
—vead this 
new Cook! 


THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


Wew. EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS.... 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of fully. understanding TODAY'S MAR- 
KET will find this book of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 

bes ce ae ee me 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-5 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” i reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 




















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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THOUGHTS 


...0n the Business of Life 


The practical man is the adventurer, 
the investigator, the believer in re- 
search, the asker of questions, the man 
who refuses to believe that perfection 
has been attained . . . There is no thrill 
or joy in merely doing that which any 
one can do. . . It is always safe to 
assume, not that the old way is wrong, 
but that there may be a better way. 

—Henry R. Harrower. 


An ideal is the most practical thing 
in the world, for it is a force behind 
action that must be reckoned with by 
the frankest materialist. 

—Epwarp H. Grices. 


The power in which we must have 
faith if we would be well, is the cre- 
ative and curative power which exists 
in every living thing. . 

—Joun Harvey KEtLoce. 


Expedients are for the hour; prin- 
ciples for the ages—H. W. BEEcHER. 


Be not penny-wise; riches have 
wings; sometimes they fly away of 
themselves, and sometimes they must 
be set flying to bring in more. 

—Bacon. 


Great trials seem to be a necessary 
preparation for great duties. 
—E. THomson. 


Trouble is the next best thing to 
enjoyment; there is no fate in the 
world so horrible as to have no share 
in either its joy or sorrows. 

—LONGFELLow. 


The world is rapidly being divided 
into two camps, the comradeship of 
anti-Christ and the brotherhood of 
Christ. The lines between these two are 
being drawn. How long the battle will 
be we know not; whether swords will 
have to be unsheathed we know not; 
whether blood will have to be shed we 
know not; whether it will be an 
armed conflict we know not. But in a 
conflict between truth and darkness, 
truth cannot lose. 

—Mscr. Futton J. SHEEN. 





The more honesty a man has, the 
less he affects the air of a saint. 
—LAVATER. 


When prosperity comes, do not use 
all of it. —ConFUucius. 


If you know how to spend less than 
you get, you have the philosopher’s 
stone. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win: 

We drew a circle that took him in. 
—Epwin MARKHAM. 


We can get the new world we want, 
if we want it enough to abandon our 
prejudices, every day, everywhere. We 
can build this world if we practice now 
what we said we were fighting for. 

—Gwen Bristow. 


The noblest workers of this world 
bequeath us nothing so great as the 
image of themselves. Their task, be it 
ever so glorious, is historical and tran- 
sient, but the majesty of their spirit is 
essential and eternal. 

—GEorRGE Brown. 


The peace of the world can never be 
preserved on a mere police basis; we 
must advance to the spirit of service. 
We have perfected the art of killing 
others to the point where another war 
promises to be suicide. The only alter- 
native is to devote our scientific genius 
to the art of helping others. 

—Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 





A TEXT 


He loveth transgression that 
loveth strife: and he that ex- 
alteth his gate seeketh de- 
struction.—PROVERBS 17:19. 


Sent in by D. M. Johnson, Upper 
Darby, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Anyone who studies the state of 
things which preceded the French Rev. 
olution will see that the tremendous 
catastrophe came about from so ex. 
cessive a regulation of men’s actions in 
all their details, and such an enormous 
drafting away of the products of their 
actions to maintain the regulating or- 
ganization, that life was fast becoming 
impracticable. And if we ask what then 
made, and now makes, this error pos- 
sible, we find it to be the political sv- 
perstition that governmental power is 
subject to no restraints. 

—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The manufacturer who waits in the 
woods for the world to beat a path to 
his door is a great optimist. But the 
manufacturer who shows his “mouse- 
traps” to the world keeps the smoke 
coming out of his chimney. 


—O. B. WinTERs. — 


Act nothing in furious passion. It’s 
putting to sea in a storm. 
—TuHomas FULLER. 


The true test of civilization is, not 
the census, nor the size of cities, nor ~ 
the crops, but the kind of man that the ~ 
country turns out. —EMERSON, — 


Most of our comforts grow up be- 
tween our crosses. —Youne. 


Promptness is the soul of business. 
-—CHESTERFIELD. 


Our delight in any. particular study, 
art or science rises in proportion to 
the application which we bestow upon 
it. Thus, what was at first an exercise 
becomes at length an entertainment. 

—JosePpH ADDISON. 


The art of living rightly is like all 
arts; it must be learned and practiced 
with incessant care. —GOETHE. 


Men of vision caught glimpses of 
truth and beauty shining aloft like 
stars: and in these glimpses was a new 
hope for the unification of mankind 
through enlightenment. 

—Sir Rosert FALconer. 


Business without profit is not busi- 
ness any more than a pickle is candy. 
—CHaRLEs F. ABBOTT. 

* 
Ss "Frogier atl Lae der a 
have been eublished in book fora. Peles $2. 








“You rang for me?” 


“Tl have been working for you for years. 


‘That telephone in your hand, I made. 
The long thin wires, the stout cables that 
carry your voice at the speed of light... I 
provided them, too. 


“T’ve been busy . . . since 1882... manu- 
facturing telephones, switchboards, cable 
and other Bell System apparatus and 
equipment. I purchase supplies of all kinds 
for the Bell Telephone companies .. . dis- 
tribute all this material and equipment to 
them throughout the nation. I install 
central ofice switchboards. 


“Our nation’s telephone service is the 
finest and most economical in ali the world. 
I help make it possible. 


“Remember my name... 


“It’s Western Electric.” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of all of telephone of telephone central 
telephone apparatus. kinds for telephone apparatus and office equipment. 


» « Western EJsecfric 












SEND FOR THIS 


VALUABLE 
20-PAGE BOOK 


® Mailed Free of Charge When 
Requested on Your Company's 


Letterhead. 


EXECUTIVES:. 









YOU’VEGOT TO SPEND e 
MONEY TO MAKE MONEY \ & , a 


| GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


840 N. Michigan Avenue 122£. 42nd St. 235 Montgomery Street 660 St. Catherine Street, Wes! =m 
New York 17 San Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Se eee fe eee ED PDInarIipAl CITIFsS 


Chicago 11 








